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BETWEEN ISSUES 





TRAVEL, they say, is broadening, and NEw LEADER readers 
will presently benefit from the wandering experience. G. L. 
Arnold, our man in London, will shortly embark for Israel 
te survey conditions in that embattled land. Edmund Stevens, 
who only recently returned to his Rome post from the Berlin 
conference, expects to attend the next international gather- 
ing at Geneva. S. M. Levitas. our Executive Editor. is now 
in Costa Rica and will return via Mexico. Robert J. Alex- 
ander is planning to take a look at conditions in tempestuous 
Guatemala. And, to reduce the mileage a bit. Joseph R. 
Fiszman, our Atlanta beat-pounder. promises a report on 
a trip through Tennessee. Most of these travels will surely 
result in New Leaper articles which should provide fresh 
approaches to familiar territory. 

PRAISE FOR A FRIEND: For more than two years now, THE 
New Leaver has had a radio forum going Wednesday 
nights on WABC, New York. This Wednesday-night forum 
(currently heard at 10:30 p.m.) is part of a nightly series 
called “Spotlight—New York.” produced by Larry Curtis 
and moderated by the talented, perspicacious George Ham- 
ilton Combs. We've always enjoyed our association with 
Mr. Combs, because we respect him and know he respects 
his audience. We were therefore delighted by long-overdue 
kudos delivered to Mr. Combs by Jack Gould in the New 
York Times of March 21. 

Mr. Gould was arguing that the advance of television 
made it necessary for radio to lead with its aces, among 
them not only music but “good talk.” Yet, with a few 
exceptions, radio was not providing “provocative, mature 
discussion of the issues of the hour plus really comprehen- 
sive, interpretative and reflective insights into the meaning 
of news.” One of the exceptions. “perhaps the best of the 
lot,” said Mr. Gould, was Mr. Combs’s program: 

“Mr. Combs is not afraid to voice his own opinion, and 


La pica as 





for months and months has spoken right up on contro. 
versial issues. But he does it fairly, quietly and often 
sardonically; he is not mad at anybody. Also, he is not 
excessively preoccupied with politics, either. The arts, 
sciences, religion — almost anything — may come up on his 
show. 

“The main portion of Mr. Combs’s program is devoted to 
his guests, who are consistently newsworthy figures. He has, 
at various times, one, two or three visitors. Though Mr. 
Combs must work within a fixed time period, a listener is 
not overly conscious of the fact. The discussion is allowed 
free rein; it is informal and leisurely. There’s little of the 
atmosphere of a cat-and-dog fight so common to panel 
shows. A half hour or so with Mr. Combs can be a great 
relief from TV.” 

And, we should add, a great relief from the professional 
partisans, confusing pontificators and hack bulletin-readers 
who still bulk large in the radio firmament. Maybe that’s 
the reason an old friend, hearing our forum for the first 
time, remarked that Mr. Combs’s show, “so fair-minded, 
tolerant, and genuinely curious about the meaning of 
events, is distinctive in the radio field in the same way that 
[name of publication deleted for reasons of modesty] is 
distinctive in the magazine field.” 

PRAISE FROM A FRIEND: It was a pleasure to receive this 
memo from an old friend, novelist James T. Farrell (Studs 
Lonigan, The Face of Time). “I wish to send my warmest 
congratulations,” he writes, “to THE New LEADER on its 
thirtieth anniversary. I am pleased that I have been able to 
collaborate with it in the past and hope to continue to do 
so in the future. THe New Leaper has often printed indis 
pensable information and is one of our leading magazines. 
I wish it as long as possible a life and urge its friends to 
support it and help it to grow.” 
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The sordid Montesi affair, involving Government officials and their relatives, 


threatens to undermine Premier Scelba's Center coalition 


candal Rocks Italy 


RoME 
OW SERIOUS is Premier Mario 
Scelba’s government in its de- 
clared intention of cracking down on 
Italy’s powerful, aggressive Commu- 
nist movement? If the Government 
really means business, its promise to 
end the Communist monopoly on 
trade with the Soviet bloc could de- 
prive the party of its main source of 
income: commissions on two-way 
transactions amounting to an esti- 
mated $30 million annually. 

If the Government goes through 
with plans to recover the former 
Fascist party and Fascist labor- 
front properties which the Reds oc- 
cupied in the days of “liberation,” 
the Communists and their front or- 
ganizations would be roofless in many 
places. To begin with, they would 
lose the best printing plant in 
Rome, where they publish their of- 
ficial daily newspaper Unitd, as well 
as most of their monthly and weekly 
Magazines and voluminous propa- 
ganda literature. The Communist- 
controlled CGIL trade-union center 
would have to vacate its palatial na- 
tional headquarters. In the provinces, 
scores, even hundreds, of Communist 
branches would be evicted from the 
spacious Government-owned quarters 
they have occupied rent-free for the 
past eight years. 

Though the announcement of im- 
pending anti-Communist measures 
has been widely welcomed, not even 
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By Edmund Stevens 


the Government’s most fervent well- 
wishers are yet prepared to start 
cheering. It is hard to forget that, 
for six consecutive years as Interior 
Minister under de Gasperi, Scelba 
had opportunities for similar steps 
under far more favorable auspices. 
In those days, the Government com- 











MONTAGNA: SYMBOL OF A CLASS? 
manded a thumping majority in Par- 
liament which would have assured 
adoption of all the legislation re- 
quired to curb the Communists and 
restrict their unbridled abuse of 
democratic freedoms. 

The present Scelba Government 
commands but the barest Parliamen- 
tary majority. Moreover, the atmos- 


phere engendered by the current 
wave of public scandal is hardly fav- 
orable to the launching of such a 
crusade, Many people suspect that its 
announcement was deliberately timed 
to divert attention from the discredit 
currently being shed on prominent 
names in the Government and the 
Christian Democratic party. 

All this leads up to the an- 
nounced reopening of the inquest in- 
to the death of Wilma Montesi, the 
comely brunette whose body was 
found a year ago on a lonely stretch 
of beach south of Ostia. Though the 
mystery of how she met her death 
is still unsolved, the charges and 
countercharges that have stemmed 
from the mystery have burgeoned 
into what may well go down in his- 
tory as the most sensational political 
scandal in Europe since the Drey- 
fus Case. 

The almost 
which the public prosecutor wound 
up the initial inquest gave the pub- 
lic grounds for suspecting that in- 
fluential persons wanted the whole 
episode hushed up. Public opinion 
refused to buy the official version 
that the unfortunate girl had been 
drowned accidentally while bathing 
a foot-rash in the sea. Young girls 
of the Roman __petit-bourgeoisie 
simply don’t go bathing their feet on 
lonely beaches in the small hours of 


indecent haste with 


the morning. 
This skepticism crystalized when a 
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ITA LY CONTINUED 


24-year-old journalist named Silvano 
Muto launched a one-man magazine, 
financed by his wealthy parents, by 
publishing a different account of 
Wilma Montesi’s death in which he 
implicated prominent figures—first 
and foremost Piero Piccioni, son of 
the present Foreign Minister, and a 
certain Marquis Ugo Montagna di 
San Bartolomeo, well known in the 
Rome hunting set and a close friend 
of many influential people. It was 
Muto who first published stories of 
alleged dope orgies at an exclusive 
the 
powerful 


lodge where 
his 


friends. Muto’s original version was 


seaside hunting 
Marquis entertained 


based on revelations reportedly made 
to him by Adriana Bisaccia, who he 
said had also taken part in the hunt- 
ing-lodge orgies. 

Miss Bisaccia later disclaimed any 
knowledge of the Montesi affair and 
denied she had ever made any decla- 
rations on the subject to Muto or 
anyone else. Meanwhile, Muto had 
heen indicted for spreading slander- 
ous reports. For a time, soon after 
the trial opened. Muto’s situation 
seemed rather hopeless. But. under 
be- 
gan to appear in Miss Bisaccia’s de- 
nials. She finally admitted that she 


might have said such things but had 


skilful cross-examination, holes 


been forced into it by suggestion. 
Meanwhile. a parade of witnesses, 
including her former close asso- 
ciates in Rome’s existentialist set, tes- 
tified to Miss 
Bisaccia talk about the Montesi case. 


having overheard 


But the chief accuser in the drama 
Anna Maria 


Caglio. Montagna’s former mistress, 


was another woman, 
who was out to revenge herself on 
the man who jilted her. Seldom has 
the world witnessed vengeance more 
complete. Appearing in court as star 
Muto’s 


launched charges against scores of 


witness in defense. she 


people. At first, her seemingly wild 


assertions encountered widespread 
dishelief. And then. on request of the 
defense. a confidential report on 


Montagna signed by Colonel Pompei, 
Rome commander of the highly re- 
spected Carabinieri, was read in 





court. The Colonel described Mon- 
tagna as a former Fascist police in- 
former, a Nazi spy, a procurer and 
suspected dope smuggler. This report 
rocked the courtroom and the na- 
tion. Not only did it tend to corrob- 
orate Miss Caglio’s overall veracity, 
but it seriously compromised some 
of Montagna’s prominent associates. 

An immediate consequence was the 
resignation of Italy’s Chief of Police, 
Tomasso Pavone, who was named as 
a close personal friend of Montagna. 
A curious sidelight on this phase of 
the story was the disclosure that the 
Carabinieri’s investigation of Mon- 
tagna had been ordered personally 
by Amintore Fanfani, then Minister 
of the Interior in the Pella Cabinet. 
The that 
leader of the Christian 
Left has led some observers to sug- 


circumstance Fanfani_ is 


Democratic 


gest that the move was aimed at his 
political rivals, Foreign Minister At- 
tilio Piccioni and Vice Party Secre- 
tary Giuseppe Spataro, leaders of the 
party’s right wing. Not only did the 
first 


among Montagna’s intimates, but it 


report name Piero  Piccioni 
also revealed that Alfonso Spataro, 
son of Giuseppe, had been a partner 
to some of Montagna’s real-estate 
deals, in which millions changed 
hands and handsome profits were 
reaped. Not long after this, the leftist 


press published photographs of Mon- 





STEALING SHOW 


TOGLIATTI'S REDS 





tagna and Scelba standing together 
as witnesses at Alfonso Spataro’s 
wedding two years ago. Meanwhile, 
it was confirmed that Montagna had 
no right to the title of marquis. 
The total effect of these disclosures 
was to shift the spotlight away from 
the still unsolved mystery of Wilma 
Montesi’s fate to the figure of the 
bogus marquis. Overnight. he be. 
came in the public eye the personi- 


fication of corruption within the 
ruling caste. Indignation against 


Montagna mounted when it became 
known that, on top of everything else, 
he had reported an income of little 
more than a thousand dollars on his 
tax return and, what is more. had 
gotten away with it. 

This was roughly how things stood 
on Saturday, March 20, when the 
Muto trial, which had seldom seen 
a dull moment, suddenly came to a 
dramatic climax. On the stand, Miss 
Caglio’s former landlady had testi- 
fied that Miss Caglio, fearing that 
she, too, might presently be the vic- 
tim of foul play, had left with her a 
letter to be released only in case 
these fears were verified, wherein she 
named those responsible for the 
death of Wilma Montesi. She had 
mailed the letter back to Miss Caglio 
that very morning before coming to 
court. Three hours later, the docu- 
ment in question was retrieved from 
the Post Office and read in court. 
It bluntly accused Piero Piccioni of 
murdering Wilma Montesi and de- 
scribed him as the killer of a dope 
ring headed by Ugo Montagna. The 
court adjourned in an uproar. and 
the following Monday, after a brief 
session, came the announcement that 
the Muto trial would be adjourned 
pending the results of a new inquest 
into the death of Wilma Montesi. 

From the standpoint of American 
jurisprudence, much of what has 


tively fantastic. Most of the hearsay 


record would have been barred from F ). 
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SCELBA'S CABINET UNDER PRESSURE 


for his 
superiors, as well as the disclosure 
of the grave charges in Miss Caglio’s 
ktter, were highly unorthodox. But 


oficer of the Carabinieri 


universal excitement over the case 
has reached the point where nobody 
bothers much about legal niceties, 
even if the elementary rights of citi- 
wns are invaded. 

For weeks now, the whole country 
has talked and argued about nothing 
de. All other issues have gone by 
the board. Newspaper circulation has 
wared. Every edition is snatched up 
as fast as it hits the stands. The left- 
wing press in particular has had a 


| Roman holiday. Not only is the case 
packed with everything to commend 
_itto public interest, including 


sex, 
and 
wit- 


dope orgies, prominent names, 
melodramatic scenes in which 


nesses take the stand simultaneously 
and challenge each other’s veracity to 


the intense delight of the onlookers: 
itis also loaded with political dyna- 
mite which may yet blow the whole 
Government sky-high. 

Communist propaganda has been 
trying hard to present the case as an 
indictment not so much of corrupt 
individuals as of the entire govern- 


thief defense counsel in the Muto 






Communist, has given the comrades 
an inside track. Their task has been 
further aided by the apparent reluct- 
ance of many Christian Democratic 
and Government leaders to clear 
things up. Thus, after the resignation 
of Police Chief Tomasso Pavone, 
almost everyone had expected that 
Foreign Minister Piccioni would fol- 
low suit—not because he was him- 
self in any way implicated, but be- 
cause his mere presence in the 
Government appeared to prejudice 
the course of justice where his son 
was involved. But the Cabinet refused 
to accept his resignation. 

Official reluctance has enabled the 
Communists to steal the show and 
cast themselves in the role of cham- 
pions of morality and to claim the 
credit for bringing the facts to light. 
To many, it matters not that, in the 
process, they dilute these facts with 
heavy doses of slander and innuendo, 
as when they published the picture of 
Scelba standing with Montagna at 
the Spataro wedding, thus employing 
the technique of guilt by association 
rendered so familiar to Americans 


by Senator Joseph McCarthy. The 


popular mood is now such that, 





should a national election be held 
before the issue cools, the showing 
of the democratic Center might be 
sad indeed. 

The fault does not lie so much with 
the present government. It is rather 
the outcome of a tradition that dates 
from Fascist times. Under Mussolini, 
high and their relatives 
could get away with murder, thanks 
to collusion between the authorities 
and the controlled press. This tradi- 
tion under the 
democratic regime of Signor de Gas- 
peri. The fact that de Gasperi was 
personally honest did not prevent 
considerable malfeasance in his im- 
mediate neighborhood. Yet, no one 
was ever indicted, much less pun- 
ished, although there was plenty of 
evidence there to be gathered. Today, 
the natural tendency is still for un- 
derlings to cover up for their super- 
iors. But today things can no longer 
be hushed up as in Fascist times. 

To set things right and restore 
the Government’s prestige, Scelba 
must not only fight Communism; he 
must convince the country that he 
truly intends to clean out the Mon- 


officials 


survived postwar 


tagnas without fear or favor. 





WASHINGTON DEFINITIONS 


Joseph C. Harsch, writing in the Christian Science Monitor of March 24, 
compiled an amusing glossary of currently fashionable Washington terms 
and how they look to the opposition. Here are a few of the highlights: 

“Liberation—containment of the Soviet Empire by a reduced United States 
military budget, subject to the qualification that there may be ‘normal setbacks’ 


in the process. 


“Twenty years of treason—twenty years of Democrats in office. 
“More than 2,400 security risks—one ayowed former Communist party 


member, anyhow. 


“Teamwork—every high-placed Government official expressing an_indi- 


vidual, and usually conflicting, view on the degree of the menace of the Soviet 


atomic program. 


“The United States has the initiative—Communist pressure increases in 
Indo-China; Britain, Canada and India agree to promote United Nations 
membership for Communist China; Moscow explodes an H-bomb. 

“Instant retaliation—not dropping an A-bomb on Moscow at the next act 
of aggression, because Moscow has A-bombs, too, and would drop them on the 


United States. 


“Isolation of Joe McCarthy—a program mapped out at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York in January 1953, under which the Senator has become the 
second most important individual in Washington and the most talked-about 


single person in the world.” 
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1ERRE DENito is an old friend of 
Divine who lives in the country 
and knows all about farm prices and 
farm problems, which is what he 
usually writes to me about. But now 
Pierre has adopted a new cause. He 
came to town the other day, and, in a 
letter to me, he moans long and loud 
about what he saw: 

“As a young man, I lived for a 
time in New York. I became acquaint- 
ed somewhat with the cultural life 
which prevailed at that time. In the 
entertainment business, there seemed 
to be a great desire to promote plays 
that would appeal to mature and in- 
telligent people. People like Drew, 
Barrymore, Caruso and Schumann- 
Heink were admired because of their 
ability and high standards. Plays 
that possessed spiritual and mental 
value, enacted by talented and intelli- 
gent artists, were given extended 
support. 

“Recently, I had an opportunity 
to visit the theatrical district along 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue. I 
walked from Forty-second Street to 
Fifty-ninth—and I was appalled. 
Today, that section of New York re- 
sembles nothing more than the mid- 
way of one of the cheapest and most 
disreputable carnivals. All that is 
needed to make it a glorified honky- 
tonk is a roof over the whole smelly 
mess. 

“Thirty or forty years ago, the so- 
called leg shows were found only in 
burlesque houses. Anyone visiting 
these places generally did so surrep- 
titiously. Compared with many of the 
shows now so blatantly conspicuous 
along the Great White Way, those 
burlesques were models of moral and 
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By William E. Bohn 


Times Square 


Then and Now 


civic rectitude. Dance places with 
lurid appeal and such names as ‘Strip- 
orama, and pictures which leave 
little if anything to the imagination, 
cover the fronts of most of the show- 
places. The fact that such exhibits 
can get sufficient support to stay in 
business is an enlightening commen- 
tary upon our civic life.” 

I am always suspicious of this sort 
of plaint. Whenever I catch myself 
saying: “The shows aren’t as good 
as they used to be, the girls aren’t 
as pretty, the food doesn’t taste as 
good,” I give myself a shake and 
say: “Look, you old dope, the trouble 
with you is that you are overdue in 
the graveyard.” 

But Pierre, after all, is the sort of 
fellow who deserves an answer. His 
letter set me to thinking about old 
plays and old actors—and so, in the 
end it sent me on a research expedi- 
tion. It was forty or fifty years ago 
that I had my most active theatrical 
period. In those days, I knew a lot of 
actors and used to see a good many 
shows. I thought it would be fun to 
remind myself of what went on in the 
old times by looking over the adver- 
tisements as they appeared on the yel- 
low and crumpled theatrical pages. 
So up I went to the periodical library 
on West Twenty-fifth Street. 

In the first place, I found one 
thing that I expected to find. There 
are fewer theaters than there used 
to be. I mean real theaters, theaters 
for “live” plays. Generally, there are 
now fewer than thirty. In the days of 
my youth, there were always more 
than forty. When first I came to 
Broadway, there were no movies. 
Even later—in 1915 or 1920—the 


movie houses were so few and un. 
attractive that they cut practically 
no figure. At present, they entertain 
many more customers on an average 
night than do the “legitimates,” 
That means that the whole place has 
changed—the look and sound and 
smell of it. 

The basic transformation can he 
expressed in a single short sentence: 
Broadway used to belong to the up. 
per classes; it has now been taken 
over by the common people. The old 
way had its charms. I wonder if 
Pierre remembers the carriages, the 
horses, the coachmen. Except for cer- 
tain biological disadvantages of 
transportation by animal-power, there 
was a glamour and elegance about 
the scene which is lacking now. And 
the ladies! There were ladies in those 
days—and they were dressed like 
ladies. Is that what my friend wants 
to go back to? 

Drawing my facts from the adver. 
tisements, I classified the plays which 
were on stage in 1900, 1905, 1910 | 
and 1915. On one point, my friend | 
is definitely wrong. The Broadway 
theater of fifty years ago was not 
more moral than that of our day. 
During the season of 1900, there were 
three places of entertainment adver | 
tised as “burlesque.” And if Pierre | 
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thinks those exhibits were not sexy | 
and revelatory, he is quite wrong. | 

sometimes went to see them—and not 

at all “surreptitiously.” There must 

be a few respectable old ladies and ~ 
gentlemen about town who can re ~ 
call making such investigations in my 

company. They can bear me out when 

I report that these shows were bru 
tally sexual and homosexual. There — 
can’t be anything worse. 

True, there were good plays in that 
old time. And actors—what actors! — 
Out of the forty showplaces, about 
ten were vaudeville houses. That is 
something for old fellows to remem” 
ber and talk about. Perhaps the bes” 
point which my correspondent migh! 
have made—and didn’t—is that it) 
the old days there was more varie) _ 
than there is now. If anyone is inter” 
ested, I will return to this dreamlané 
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BRITAIN AFTER CHURCHILL 


Conservatives under Eden will keep gaining until Labor discards outdated appeals 


LonDON 

HE POLITICAL weathermen are 
as agreed that Sir Winston 
Churchill will probably retire from 
the political scene this year. Just now, 
the date most favored is early June, 
though some prophets hold out for 
November, to coincide with his 
eightieth birthday. If and when 
Churchill does step down, it is taken 
for granted that Anthony Eden will 
become Prime Minister, with Richard 


_ Austen Butler as Deputy Premier and 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
with most other major posts likewise 
occupied by representatives of the 
Eden-Butler generation. 

The accent is on youth and mod- 
emnity. For practical purposes, this 


| means that the key posts will be held 
_ by men aged between 50 and 60, and 


that the Tory party will display 
Pierre | 


; sexy [ 


more marked enthusiasm for the wel- 


_ fare state. There is to be an election 


this year, next year or, at the latest. 


in 1956. Whenever it comes, Clement 


_ Attlee (70 last year) and Herbert 


' Morrison (66 this year) will be con- 
an Te 


in my | 


That is” 


fronted with a streamlined, up-to- 
date Tory party, led by men in the 
prime of life and supported by a 


voters. Labor at the moment has a 
distinctly elderly look. 
Such a situation, of course, cannot 


last. If it did, it would be the end 


of the Labor party, and_ political 


_ machines rarely commit suicide. The 


emem'" professionals are determined to win 


ne bet 
might! Aneurin 
that i)” 


variely 


—if necessary, by making use of 
Bevan. Before someone 


_ Starts drawing disagreeable compar- 


_ isons with Senator You-know-who, let 
s inter 


ithe firmly stated that such a parallel 


miland. _ Would be resented by most people on 


read Abril 5, 1954 


By G. L. Arnold 


this side of the Atlantic, including 
many staunch Tories. 

Nye Bevan has a unique talent for 
raising people’s blood pressure, but 
there is nothing mean or dishonor- 
able about him. Americans who 
bracket him with their own fashion- 
able demagogue are not merely doing 
him an injustice, but blinding them- 
selves to his growing importance. 
He has not yet come within measur- 





BEVAN: HIS FIRST REAL CHANCE 


able distance of his aim—the leader- 
ship of Labor and, thereafter, the 
Premiership—but, for the first time 
in years, it is not utterly absurd to 
suppose that he may reach it. If he 
does, there may be trouble on an in- 
ternational scale; but that is another 
story. 

For the moment, nothing is less 
likely than that Labor will win the 
next election, so perhaps this par- 
ticular menace may simply fade out. 
All the signs point to a Conservative 


triumph at the polls, with or without 
Churchill. The evidence of by-elec- 
tions and public-opinion polls is un- 
mistakable: Labor is losing ground 
among the voters, just as for years 
it has been losing ground among in- 
tellectuals and students. The shift is 
not large, but it is enough to satisfy 
the Tories that they can risk an 
election this year or next, A really 
severe American recession, with dis- 
agreeable consequences for British 
trade and employment, could reverse 
this trend, but at the moment this 
seems unlikely. 

Failing some such calamity, the 
country’s mood seems to favor mod- 
erate Conservatism, though without 
much enthusiasm. There is, in fact, 
very little enthusiasm for anything 
just now, and it is precisely this 
mood which helps the Tories, the 
party of the status quo, low expecta- 
tions, and “muddling through.” Per- 
haps the only thing that could really 
defeat the Conservatives would be the 
adoption of a genuine Conservative 
program, and they have too much 
political sense to do anything so fool- 
ish. 

Why is Labor in the doldrums? 
Partly for personal reasons, bound 
up with the age, temperament and 
political record of various well- 
known leading figures, from the tired 
Old Guard to the efficient, colorless 
technicians on the party’s right wing 
and the less reliable but more dra- 
matic characters who inhabit that 
Cave of the Winds, the Bevanite op- 
position. More important, perhaps, is 
the rift between economic realists 
and the rest. This does not quite 
run parallel to the right-left cleav- 
ages. There are people on both wings 
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of the movement who are clear about 
the need for ruthless realism in eco- 
nomics, and each camp, too, has its 
ballast, stodgy trade-unionists and 
romantic egalitarians. 

The public is fascinated by the 
controversy over German rearma- 
ment, and by the Bevanite argument 
that the present massive defense bud- 
get leaves no margin for capital in- 
vestment or expansion of the social 
services. These are popular slogans, 
and an election could conceivably be 
won on them, but they do not really 
touch the main point. German re- 
armament in some form is inevitable, 
and the defense budget cannot be sig- 
nificantly scaled down. Nor is East- 
West trade an issue between the fac- 
tions, or even between the parties: 
Everyone, including Churchill, is in 
favor of it. 

The real issue, as the protagonists 
know perfectly well, is Britain’s lag- 
ging industrial progress. And it is just 
this that no one wants to talk about. 
Yet. Labor’s only real chance of re- 
capturing public confidence is to 
come forward with a program for 
economic expansion. Here is the knot 
—and no Bevanite or Gaitskellian 
sword will cut it. Until it is untied, 
Labor must continue to wander in 
the wilderness, disliking its diet of 
manna, hoping for quails, muttering 
against Aaron (there is no Moses), 
and clamoring at intervals to be led 
back to the fleshpots of the pre-1939 
world, imported food 
cheap, sterling was a hard currency, 
and distribution seemed a_ bigger 
problem than production. Alas, the 
welfare state has come just when all 


when was 


national energies have to be bent to 
the task of providing it with an eco- 
foundation. Bad luck—and 
yet, but for the shock of war and the 
impoverishment of the middle class. 
Labor might not have gotten the 
chance it did in 1945, Is it the fault 
of the economists that Labor’s lead- 
ers proved unequal to their unique 
opportunity ? 

For there can be no doubt now 
that the great opportunity 
largely wasted. True, important gains 


nomic 


was 


were made, not only socially but 
structurally as well: To the extent 
that the basic industries have been 
brought under public control, it has 
become possible to channel invest- 
ments into areas where they are need- 
ed. But the real break with the eco- 
nomic past was not made, though 
the psychological moment was ripe. 
Mining remains what farming is in 
France: a millstone round the com- 
munity’s neck. Working habits have 
not changed, aging structures have 
not been dismantled, and Cripps 
destroyed his health in a superhuman 
and (unfortunately) largely success- 
ful effort to revive Lancashire’s tex- 
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tile industry, which had mercifully 
contracted during the war and should 
have been closed down altogether in 
1945. 

And now the party, with no Cripps 
to stiffen its backbone, and with only 
the able but pallid Gaitskell to bal- 
ance the egalitarians of the Left, 
looks dubiously into the future. For 
a “Swedish” program of expansion 
must be dramatized in terms of better 
living standards, for which there is 
no money (the money being needed 
to pay for arms and the existing so- 
cial services), while failure to mod- 
ernize the economy means that there 
will eventually be another economic 
crisis due to falling income from ex- 





ports. . . . Better let the Tories ride 
it out, think some of the tacticians, 
But a movement which still believes 
that it has the answer to the social 


riddle cannot for long take such an | 
attitude without losing heart. Just | 


now, the party is resting on its 
laurels, and they are fading fast. 
What is really wrong with the 
Labor party? Not Nye Bevan. He is 
only the symptom of an inner inabil. 
ity to get out of a certain mental and 





moral tradition, and into the twen. | 
tieth century. It is a hard thing to | 
say, but the trouble is that Labor is | 


too old-fashioned. It still puts equal. 
ity first, not realizing that the drive 


to equalize incomes has alread 


reached a point where the managerial | 


and professional class is barely able 
to do its work (farmers and business. 


ae 


; 
men, by contrast, are well off), and | 


where, in consequence, a dangerous | 


rift has appeared between the skilled | 
workers and the technical-managerial | 
stratum on whose efficiency the whole 


economy depends. Taxation and in- 
flation combined have halved the real 
income of the salaried classes—from 
civil servants and university profes 
sors to scientists and technicians. But 
this is the key element in modem 


society: without its full cooperation, | 
Labor cannot advance and neither! 


can the British economy. Yet, every | 


proposal, however modest, for rais | 


ing its income evokes passionate re 
sistance from the sentimentalists and 
the egalitarians who together set the 
tone of the Labor movement. If 
everyone’s wages cannot be raised. 
then no one is to have another penny. 
This climate 
hangs like a pall of smoke over the 
movement. It generates a stodgy tr 
ditionalism when what is called for 
is radical innovation. It discourage 
initiative, bores the young, drives the 
more ambitious technicians abroad. 
and threatens to create an unbridge: 
able gulf between the workers and 
the middle class. It is the antithesis 
of genuine socialism; but it is popl' 
lar and democratic, and in tune wit! 
fifty years of egalitarian propagands 
Labor is the prisoner of its past. 
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‘| Red Artists Launch 
‘Peace Offensive 


By Victor Alba 


Mexico City 

OR DECADES, the painter Rufino 

Tamayo lived here in an absolute 
void. Celebrated in Europe and the 
United States, he was never able to 
hold an exhibition in his own coun- 
try. Whenever he won a prize abroad, 
the painters’ “monopoly,” led by 
Siqueiros, the Communist artist who 
took part in the first attempt on 
Trotsky, would begin denouncing 
him as “a traitor to Mexican art.” 

Siqueiros always spent more of 
his time talking than painting. He 
was forever delivering lectures on 
“socialist realism” or on_ political 
questions: and Diego Rivera, Chavez 
Morado and their disciples, though 
they hated him as the voice of ortho- 
doxy and for his public reprimands, 
always echoed his words. 

The “monopolists” completely 
dominated the market for Govern- 
ment-ordered murals (all-important 
in Mexico) and the exhibition halls. 
If a young artist wanted to get any- 
where, he had to attend Siqueiros’s 
lectures, sign Communist manifestos 
or join the party. 

For four years, the “monopolists” 
held complete sway. Tamayo took the 
lead in opposing them, proclaiming 
the universality of art and de- 
nouncing his foes as exponents not 
of Mexican but of Soviet art. Around 
him were grouped young artists like 
Vlady, Néfero, Gironella and Geles 
Cabrera, holding different views of 
art but united by a common desire 
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for freedom from Communist control. 

Now things have suddenly changed. 
It happened following Beria’s execu- 
tion, the criticisms of “socialist re- 
alism” in the Soviet Union, and the 
return from Moscow of Secretary 
General Dionisio Encina of the Mex- 
ican CP. These events, which set in 
motion a purge of Beria’s friends 
among Mexican and Spanish Repub- 
lican refugee Communists, also 
marked the end of the artist “mo- 
nopoly’s” public activities. 

The clarion call for a new Pop- 
ular Front of artists and intellectuals 
was sounded by the writer José 
Revueltas. A member of the Commu- 
nist party since his youth, Revueltas 
had worked in the factories and in 
the fields, and had been deported to 
a penal colony at the beginning of 
World War II. On his return, he 
started to write, becoming a movie 
scenarist as well as one of Mexico’s 
best-known novelists. 

On June 20, 1950, Revueltas wrote 
a letter to the newspapers announcing 
that he was withdrawing his most 
recent play from the boards and re- 
moving his books from the book- 
stores. The pro-Communist labor 
leader Vicente Lombardo Toledano 
and the Communist art critic Antonio 
Rodriguez had convinced him that, in 
his works, he had departed from the 
esthetic principles laid down by 
Pablo Neruda, the Chilean Commu- 
nist poet who acted as spokesman 
for “socialist realism” in Latin 


American letters. He had been ac- 
cused of “adhering to naturalist re- 
alism,” “not understanding that 
socialist realism lends artistic pro- 
ductions an optimistic sense of life,” 
and failing in his novels to depict 
“Communists as better and happier 
than other men.” After explaining all 
these “reasons” for his action, 
Revueltas concluded: “I wish to ex- 
press publicly my intention to hon- 
estly revise my work.” Since that 
time, he has published nothing. 

Now this same Revueltas, still as 
much a Communist as ever, has writ- 
ten a long article for the newspaper 
Novedades in which he sings the 
praises of abstract art and freedom 
of expression. Moreover, Tamayo has 
been invited to paint a fresco on the 
Palace of Fine Arts, the veritable 
feudal castle of the “monopolists” ; 
while an official art gallery, hitherto 
a “monopoly” stronghold, has invited 
him to hold an exhibition. 

Have the Communists at last come 
to realize that their attacks on artists 
like Tamayo, Revueltas’s recantation 
in 1950, and Siqueiros’s lectures have 
alienated an increasing number of 
Mexican and other Latin American 
artists and intellectuals? (For Mex- 
ico City is, in an artistic and literary 
sense, the Paris of Latin America.) 
This may be part of the story. But I 
think the party’s primary objective 
is to win people over by striking an 
attitude of repentance. “You see,” 
they are saying. “We were wrong 
about Tamayo and abstract art, and 
we admit it and are making amends. 
We are always ready to help those 
who try to understand us.” 

Tamayo has not fallen into the 
trap, nor have his friends. However, 
a number of well-known writers are 
already announcing that the Commu- 
nists are not as terrible as everyone 
had thought, that they are returning 
to the paths of freedom, and that 
intellectuals should cooperate with 
them “to help them acquire a taste 
for independence.” 

In Mexico as_ elsewhere, 
who fancy themselves the shrewdest 
are often the most naive. 


those 
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Racketeers in Minneapolis Labor 


MINNEAPOLIS 

CONGRESSIONAL investigation of 
Minneapolis unions, which has 

been scheduled, postponed, resched- 
uled and again postponed, is about 
to begin. By the time this article is 
printed, the probers’ findings may be 
the subject of screaming newspaper 
headlines and stories of insurance 
kickbacks and shakedowns, ugly 
threats and “loans” from employers. 

These headlines, despite their ap- 
parent truth, will be distortions and 
exaggerations. The Minneapolis labor 
movement is powerful, but it is not 
corrupt or dishonest. Its record in the 
areas of wages, hours and working 
conditions is an enviable one. The 
overwhelming majority of union of- 
ficials and business agents are de- 
voted men with an idealism often 
lacking in unions elsewhere. They 
carry on in great measure the dedi- 
cated Socialist tradition in which 
many Minneapolis unions have their 
roots. 

This is not to say that Congres- 
sional investigators have dealt only 
with half-truths. A preliminary hear- 
ing last November disclosed one 
Minneapolis official who “borrowed” 
money from the union’s safe to in- 
vest in a downtown saloon; another 
who helped finance a trucking firm 
whose employes were members of his 
union; a third who pleaded self-in- 
crimination and refused to testify 
about his role in a series of Florida 
murder attempts and episodes of 
violence. A quartet of crack inves- 


By Sam Romer 


tigators, busily at work in Minne- 
apolis for several weeks, now prom- 
ises to add to this unsavory record. 

Many people in Minneapolis—in 
and out of labor unions—are asking 
themselves: How did this happen? 
Minneapolis labor leaders have had 
their share of headlines in the past, 
but they have been honorable head- 
lines, stories of battles for labor’s 
advancement rather than for their 
own pockets. The unions here draw a 
sharp distinction between their own 
concepts of right and wrong. Their 
morality defends bodily assault on a 
scab, although undoubtedly unlawful, 


but condemns financial relations 
with employers, even if impeccably 
legal. 


In good part, the dilemma in 
which Minneapolis unions now find 
themselves can be blamed on their 
own idealistic traditions of “solidar- 
ity” and “autonomy”—concepts once 
highly prized among laboring men. 
For now “solidarity” is interpreted 
to mean that the cause of any single 
union, just or unjust, must be backed 
at all costs. And “autonomy” means 
that it’s no one’s business what any 
other local—or leader—does. Add 
these two concepts to the third of 
“power” and the resulting combina- 
tion means that everyone pays the 
price for somebody else’s sins. 

Here is an example of how the first 
two worked in Minneapolis: Gerald 
Connolly, a fugitive from Florida, 
came here with a phony local char- 
tered by the Building Service Em- 


ployes and began his dubious op- 
erations. There was a great to-do 
in labor circles, but there was no 
official move to revoke his charter or 
condemn his presence in the city. 
His local union failed, thanks in 
part to daily newspaper publicity, 


and he then shifted his activities to | 


Teamsters 
labor 


a__ hospitable 
Again, respectable 


union. | 





leaders © 


clucked their tongues and deplored ~ 
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the situation (in whispers); few of 
them, however, refused to meet with 
Connolly and no one moved to oust 
him from the movement. 

A similar incident occurred when 
Gene Williams, a Teamsters business 
agent, went into the saloon business. 
Williams admittedly used union cash 
(on a temporary but unauthorized 
loan). He borrowed $87,000, much 
of it from employers and lawyers, 
and he asked for (and got) a $10,000 
“advance” in administrative fees 
from the pension fund for union 
members. Most of this was common 
gossip within labor circles even be- 
fore the probers dragged it out into 
the public spotlight, but the twin 
straitjackets of “solidarity” and 
“autonomy” prevented any house- 
cleaning action by labor. 

If the unions now face Govern- 
ment intervention, it is mostly be- 
cause they refused to deflect it. In- 
deed, some of them may feel that the 
Government is doing their job for 
them. But Government regulation of 
labor unions is a costly and danger- 
ous business; once accepted, it is 
difficult to stop. Even now, more of 
it is on the way at both Federal and 
state levels. In Minnesota, for in- 
stance, the Legislature twice has 
killed a bill for state regulation of 
receiverships of local unions, but 
these warnings have gone unheeded. 
Some internationals still use their 
power of receivership loosely, with 
complete disregard of membership 
rights. One St. Paul local has been 
in receivership so long that even local 
leaders have difficulty remembering 
when it began. The bill to regulate 
union receiverships may pass in 1955. 

Despite “solidarity” and ‘“auton- 
omy,” union leaders know that they 
live in an interdependent movement, 
that they need self-discipline as well 


as mutual protection. What one 
union does affects them all. Last 
month, a rank-and-file member 


walked into the offices of a local 


which has kept itself scrupulously 

: free from scandal; as he paid his 

dues, he remarked: “Here’s some 
money for another saloon.” 
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Richmond Protestants 
Attack Racism 


By Lawrence T. King 


RIcHMOND 
N THE EVE of the Virginia Leg- 
CN iscee biennial session, the 
Richmond Ministerial Association— 
composed of clergymen representing 
virtually every Protestant denomin- 
ation in this capital—issued a hard- 
hitting statement against racism and 
advocated legislative action against 
segregation. Although nothing con- 
structive was finally done by the Leg- 
islature, the statement was widely 
publicized in the South. Nationally, 
it was hailed as symptomatic of a 
significant change in attitudes. 

The Richmond declaration, _to- 
gether with similar ministerial man- 
ifestations throughout the South in 
recent years, seems to indicate that 
the alliance between fundamental 
Protestantism and racism is at last 
about to be broken. Further study, 
however, shows that opposition to 
racial integration remains as s‘rong 
as ever in Southern sections influ- 
enced by the evangelical-congrega- 
tional form of Christianity. 

This anomaly is pointed up by an 
incident that occurred during the last 
war. At that time, several Negro em- 
ployes of the United States Patent 
Office in Washington were trans- 
ferred to a large Southern city. Since 
the city’s largest church of their own 
denomination was most accessible to 
them, many began attending services 
there. The minister, noted for his en- 
lightened views, did nothing to dis- 
courage their attendance, but the 
congregation proved less enlightened. 
They objected to the Negroes so 
strenuously that the minister acceded 
to their demand: If the Negroes 
could not otherwise be discouraged 
from attending a white church, then 
they should be seated in a special 


section of the church. Thus, segrega- 
tion was perpetuated. 

Without the support of church-go- 
ing white Protestants, segregation 
could not endure in the South, Yet, 
it not only endures; it has actually 
become an article of faith. During 
the Civil War, the issue of slavery 
divided several of America’s biggest 
denominations into separate Northern 
and Southern sects. Since then, the 
South has developed a corpus of 
pseudo-theology that has sought to 
give Divine sanction through the me- 
dium of Scripture first to slavery and 
then to segregation. 

Perhaps the exposure of many of 
today’s Southern ministers to higher 
education, at least among the larger 
denominations, has made them re- 
alize that historic Christianity and 
racism are incompatible. Unfortu- 
nately, they must continue to preach 
to congregations reared in the tenets 
of racism—people who have ration- 
alized segregation and religion by 
making God over in their own dis- 
torted image. Since most Protestant 
denominations are run along congre- 
gational lines, a minister who dis- 
pleases his congregation by preach- 
ing on unpopular subjects is soon 
packing his bags. 

It is heartening to find that a 
group like the Richmond Ministerial 
Association has the courage to re- 
pudiate the South’s pseudo-theology 
of racism. But until their lofty senti- 
ments can be translated into action 
on the congregational level—a _ pos- 
sibility made remote by the absence 
in their own denominations of the 
teaching authority that characterized 
the historic Christian church—it ap- 
pears that these enlightened men will 
remain an ineffectual handful. 
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Xenophobia, not 
reform, is the key 
to the cabal that 


ousted Farouk 





HE RECENT OUSTER of General Mohammed Naguib 

by Colonel Gamal Nasser, and Naguib’s return to 
power in a counter-Putsch, well illustrate the adage that 
two big fish cannot live in the same pond together. Only 
one thing is clear: In a country like Egypt, where all 
effective political power rests in the hands of the military, 
a change of the frontispiece in no way alters the story. 
Regardless of who is dictator, the power remains in the 
Army; regardless of who is dictator, the objectives of 
the Army—control of the Suez Canal Zone and the 
Sudan, mutilation of Israel—remain the same. 

The post-Farouk Egyptian Government has made no 
secret of its dearest desire: to bring about a renaissance 
of those national and religious values which gave gran- 
deur to Egypt between the tenth and thirteenth centuries, 
and which formed the heart of the Golden Age of 
Islam. What is less realized by foreigners is the extent 
to which this hope is shared by the mass of the Egyptian 





DanreL M. FRIEDENBERG, who has contributed to the New 
Republic and Commonweal, recently returned from Egypt. 
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A Skeptic 
the ‘New’ 


By Daniel M. Friedenberg 
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gypt 


people. Unlike Western Europeans, who for centuries : 
have struggled to attain individual rights, the Egyptian 
is primarily attracted to national glory and only second: | 
arily to personal freedom. 

The easiest political tool of any Egyptian politician is 
an appeal to xenophobia, Egypt’s misfortune is ascribed 
to the malevolent foreigner, the imperialist, and his 
domestic lackey, the traitor. Anti-foreign sentiment in 
vests the masses even in their day-to-day attitudes. 45 
miles deep in the desert south of Cairo, we passed a 
miserable village. My Egyptian companion assured me 
that it was so backward because the English had used it 
as a temporary garrison 75 years ago and had deliber- 
ately depressed the natives. He thereupon went into 4 
tirade against the Greeks, the British and others who 
throughout history had plotted against the Egyptians. 
and added that Farouk had “naturally” sold out to the 
English because he was a foreigner, his ancestors having 
settled in Egypt only a century and a half ago! 

The curious part is that any Egyptian conversant with 
his own country’s history should realize that the truth 
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is the very reverse of the political myth he has absorbed. 
Not only has the country been continuously under foreign 
influence for almost 3,000 years, but the periods of great- 
est Egyptian renown actually correspond with those 
epochs when it has been the most completely integrated 
into a larger international body politic. It was due to 
Hellenistic influence that Egypt became the center of 
world arts, philosophy and science in the ancient world. 
This was followed by incorporation into the Roman 
Empire, domination by the Arab Caliphs of Damascus 
and Baghdad, control by the Fatimids of Tunisia and then 
by a succession of Turkish and Circassian Mamelukes, 
and, finally, annexation by the Ottoman Empire. In this 
enormous range of time, not once did a native Egyptian, 
of Egyptian by Egyptian descended, rule. In fact, Egypt 
provides one of the unique historical examples of a 


| peaceful mass shift in the base of the racial, religious 


and cultural pattern of an entire people, the transfor- 
mation of an original Coptic Christian population under 
Roman rule to a Moslem Arab nation guided by the 
legal tenets of the Koran. Even in our own time, for- 


_ eigners, by digging the Suez Canal, with one fell swoop 
_ recovered for the Egyptians the central trade position they 
_ lost in the fifteenth century when the Portuguese made 
_ direct shipment from the Orient to Europe possible by 


sailing around the Cape of Good Hope. It is crass non- 
sense for Egyptians to claim that foreigners destroyed 
their culture; on the contrary, it might be said that only 
foreigners brought civilization to Egypt during the last 
2,500 years... . 

The life and blood of Egypt is cotton. A drop of one 


~ inch in the waters of Lake Victoria, a change in the buying 
_ habits of American women, a strike in the mills of Man- 
_ chester—all these mean agony or prosperity for Egypt. 


President Naguib, as one of the first acts of his regime, 
liquidated the Alexandria Cotton Futures Exchange and 
set up an Egyptian Cotton Commission charged with 
control of the production, marketing and export of 
cotton. In the first year of its operation, the Commission 
reported that, of a cotton stock of £89 million Egyptian 
(about $270 million), it sustained a marketing loss of 
“only” £9.5 million, or over 10 per cent of the total 
worth. A few more such “successes”—the actual word 
employed by the report—and Naguib and his Revolution 
Council will go toppling into the Nile. 

The Egyptian trade balance reflects a similar trend. 
Last year’s statement shows a deficit amounting to £74 
million. Yet, almost £42 million were expended in the 
last twelve months to import wheat from abroad, while 
another £19 million were spent to import textile goods. 
These unromantic statistics tell a story. Egypt was once 


the granary of the Roman Empire; it is still today one 


of the largest growers of cotton. Cheap hydroelectric 
power is easily available in Upper Egypt. If the Egyptians 
set up textile factories near the cotton fields, if they 
applied themselves to a diversified production of cereals 
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rather than concentrating on a one-crop economy, they 
could eliminate these two imports and thus wipe out 
almost the entire adverse trade balance. 

Of course, an integral part of this question is over- 
population. Wing Commander Gamal Salem of the Revo- 
lution Council has acknowledged that, though the popu- 
lation of Egypt has increased from 12 to 22 millions in 
the last fifty years, the cultivated area has remained 
static. The Government recently passed a law allowing 
only 25 per cent of all farmland to be devoted to the 
raising of cotton; but this decree, it is said, is more 
honored in the breach. The Egyptians have also applied 
to the World Bank for a large loan to construct dams 
for irrigation and electric power. Yet, at the same time 
the Egyptian Government is assuring the Bank that it is 
good for the loan, it is straining every sinew to break 
a contract—namely, that of the Suez Canal—which still 
has some years to run. From a banker’s point of view, 
this is hardly the proper background to create con- 
fidence for a loan of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The contrast of words with deeds runs like a con- 
tinuous thread through Egyptian politics. The above- 
quoted Commander Salem, at the same time he was 
declaiming against the poverty caused by overpopulation, 
approved the purchase overseas of new Army uniforms, 
thus further augmenting the trade deficit. The Govern- 
ment, staffed with military officers who have great politi- 
cal ambition and little knowledge of economics, feels that 
it can break up the large estates and curtail private capi- 
tal expansion at the same time it builds up a powerful 
army and increases the standard of living. The standard 
formula for showing concern for the fate of the miser- 
able fellahin is to publish a bombastic decree “abolish- 
ing” various evils and then return to dreams of military 
agegrandizement. The Revolutionary leaders will soon 
learn, if they do not temper their program with actual 
constructive projects, that you cannot inflame the masses 
with promises and live immune from a_ counter- 
reaction. ... 

I was secreted in a yellow five-story building facing 
Republic Square several hours before Mohammed Naguib 
and his colleagues were due to start the huge Liberation 
Rally, described by the press as the most important meet- 
ing since the Revolution began. All foreigners had been 
warned not to attend: as I realized later, this was for 
their protection, for if they had been caught the mob 
would have torn them limb from limb before the end 
of the evening. By 5 p.m., the enormous area, about 
four blocks square, began to fill up; and, within the 
next two hours, the Square was tightly jammed, with 
lines extending down the adjoining streets. Finally, at 
8 p.M., after appropriate readings from the Koran, Presi- 
dent Naguib opened the rally with what my dragoman 
hastily interpreted as a sober address. But this was 
unique. Other speakers followed, each intensifying the 
excitement. Major Salah Salem, Minister of National 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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EGYPT CONTINUED 


Guidance, gave a long, impassioned harangue for an hour 
and a half. Slowly, the mood of the crowd heightened. 
It was more than the passion of the speeches, more even 
than the warm night air softly rolling over the tightly 
packed throng. I think it was the feeling of the hundreds 
of thousands of like-minded Egyptians that together they 
were invincible—the false courage of the mob. “Kill 
the British,” screamed several persons, their raucous 
shouts clearly heard above the hum. The crowd roared 
its approval. Then, to conclude, General Naguib again 
addressed the inflamed audience. This time, he too spoke 
with passion: “The Revolution was staged with one aim, 
which has never changed, namely to fight imperialism 
.... We must be ready to march... . A certain un- 
named power, and I assure you it is not an Arab state, 
is attempting to bribe traitors in our midst to spread 
lies... . We will get guns... .” 

This was what the mob was waiting for. With one 
wild roar, the mass shouted for blood. Rocking back and 
forth, they screamed so loud the speaker could no longer 
be heard. “Allah wa akbar wa lleleh el Hamd! Allah wa 
akbar wa lleleh el Hamd! God is great; give us the word 
to fight the British! Give us the word!” And General 
Naguib saw that he had started something which could 
with difficulty be controlled. “No, not yet,” he shouted 
through the microphone. “La, la, la. No, no, no. Not yet. 
We need guns. But when the time comes I will give the 
word. Allah wa akbar!” And, for two hours after the 
meeting. the frenzied mob rolled through the square 
searching for a victim, while I sat shivering in my little 
room. 

If General Naguib and Colonel Nasser think this is 
the way to teach a people political maturity and moral 
responsibility in a shrinking world, they have learned 
their lessons in a peculiar school. But, from all the evi- 
dence available, they have no such tender sentiments. 
Judging Naguib and his cohorts by what they tell their 
own people, the Revolutionary government is reactionary 
in the most literal and old-fashioned meaning of the 
word. All the values appealed to. and for which the 
Egyptians roar approval, are pre-French Revolution— 
appeals to exclusive religion and a patriotism devoid of 
any larger concept than Egypt for pure-blooded, pure- 
minded Egyptians. We are all aware of the catastrophic 
results of this sort of demagogery under Mussolini and 
Hitler. Ideas have to be founded on a broad philosophic 
and economic base to carry Egypt into the world of 
today, not on the Victory of Islam and the Extermination 
of the Foe. 

Major Salah Salem said at the Liberation Rally that 
negotiating the Suez dispute with Britain “means entering 
into an alliance with England, Australia, South Africa, 
Canada. New Zealand, etc. . . . I declare that we shall 
never accept joint defense in any form. That is our 
pledge and we shall stick to it . . . . Our only alliance 
is that which we have with our brothers, the Arabs... . 
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Allah is great! Glory to Egypt!” A few weeks earlier, wot 
Naguib said at Mecca: “Almighty God, give us victory to | 


in driving the British out of Egypt. . . . We beseech : thre 
you to help Arab and Islamic countries to fulfill their) yeal 


aims. May the religion of Allah be strengthened and may {they 
those who support it emerge victorious.” But Britain is) tion 
quite willing to accede to international control of the) emb 
Canal; it is, actually, Egypt that wants the Canal for} ther 
her own imperial reasons—to use passage as a foreign.) righ 
policy instrument to build up her own imperialistic bloc. proj 
The Egyptian does not object to imperialism; it is just’ Neit 
that he wants his to succeed and not that of the other? W 
fellow. year 

The morning after the Liberation Rally, I decided to willy 
take the train to Suez to see the source of all the excite) is li 
ment. Suez town was quiet; not an Egyptian soldier) 
could be seen, and, though the city has been off-limits), 
for British troops for two years because of repeated) 
outbursts, I walked through the back streets and bazaar|) 
area with perfect immunity. At Port Tewfik, outmost] 
spit of land in the Red Sea, the cliffs of Sinai baked a 
in the hot sun across sapphire waters. Hooded Bedouins) 


Bless aac * 








lounged in the grass, and it was impossible to believe we?) 
were less than a hundred yards from the entrance to the} 
Canal. Neither British nor Egyptian soldiers were in) 
evidence; the only sign of human life was several local), 
policemen lazily scratching themselves in the burning? 
heat. ' 

It was almost with a sense of mockery that I took the? 
road leading to Ismailia along the Canal—a mockery 
that soon disappeared when I came upon an incredible 
spectacle. For camped not at Suez or at Port Tewfik, but 
along the entire length of the Canal, is an English army§ 
that must number close to 100,000 men. In a continuous§ 
mass of tents and barracks, impeding the highway with 
roadblocks every few miles, the English have erected af 
wall of soldiery with all the equipment of a large modem 
army. Thousands of British boys lay listlessly on theirf 


cots in the open tents or wandered under the broiling sun. ; 
BRI’ 


Continual convoys of trucks moved up and down the§ 
road. Tanks stirred in the desert sands. Jets roared] 
overhead. Tommies posted with submachine guns de) point 
manded all passports. And when I saw this scene, it came ; shipn 
home to me for the first time that this was a real —_ celere 
conducted politely. it is true, but nevertheless a war. | Red | 


There are certain situations in life which almost defy” Engle 
rational solution because the positions of the two oppor) Of the 
ing parties are based on such utterly different premises) have 
Suez belongs in this category. Certainly it flies in the fact] settles 
of all our understanding of national dignity for the °ccan 
British to refuse entry of Egyptians to their Sinai prov Place 
ince, east of the Canal; and yet the real reason th ton, a 
Egyptians want to place military encampments there i Cotton 
to foment trouble with neighboring Israel. It is hardy fellow 
possible to sympathize with British suzerainty over #—) Mtern 
Egyptian stretch of land and water; yet, the Egyptian) Canal 
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would use their control of this international highway 
to force their reactionary national concepts down the 
throats of others. The British say their contract has 
years to run; but we all know the background of how 
they “negotiated” this contract. Truth and fiction, na- 
tional and international forces, fact and myth, are all 
embroidered in a crazy-quilt. The British, immorally 
there, are actually protecting the moral law of equal 
rights; the Egyptians, morally right in demanding their 
property, want to use their control for immoral ends. 
Neither party shares the fundamental aims of the other. 

What should be kept in mind is that, within a few short 
years, England’s contract will expire and she must get out 
willy-nilly. And, to look at the matter realistically, there 
is little Egypt can do to hurt others. Israel has a land 





point on both the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. If her 
shipments were cut off, she would merely have to ac- 
celerate her declared intention of building her own 
Red Sea port. Would Suez be a power weapon against 
England? With a formula for the ultimate disposition 
of the Sudan agreed upon, the two nations will no longer 
have grounds for dispute once the Suez problem is 
settled. Will Egypt close Suez to France over the Mor- 
occan issue? In the last year, France has taken the 
place of England as a leading importer of Egyptian cot- 
ton, and Naguib would scarcely risk an embargo on his 
cotton sales, no matter how deep his sympathies for his 
fellow Arabs. As for the most dismal prospect, namely 
international war, Egypt wouldn’t dare to close the 
Canal to the Allies for the overwhelmingly simple reason 
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that she would be annihilated within a matter of days, 
and every Egyptian from Naguib down knows it. The 
point is that, regardless of Egyptian demagogy and 
power politics, the Canal issue must be settled within 
the very near future with the agreement and cooperation 
of the Egyptians. ... 

The French neutralist newspaper Le Monde, which 
printed a series of articles on the key figures surrounding 
the new Egyptian regime, entitled the series “The Revenge 
of the Afrika Korps.” Certainly the number of German 
technicians and advisers to the all-pervasive military 
bureaus is too high to be coincidental. And it is again 
no mere accident that three former leaders of the Hitler- 
jugend were hired to train the youth organs of the 
Revolutionary government. But more than the actual 
presence of unreconstructed Nazis is the mental imprint 
that. the Hitler regime left on the minds of the Egyptians 
who have now attained power. Noureddine Tarraf, 
Minister of Hygiene, has publicly stated: “Hitler was an 
ideal leader who consecrated his life to the realization of 
his noble ambitions. . . . I have always hoped to emulate 
him.” Hassan Ibrahim, in charge of foreign affairs 
and one of the Twelve of the ruling Revolution Council, 
has admitted: “In 1942, the Germans were at Alamein. 
We decided to send them an officer to offer our assistance 
in the form of information on the British forces.” (The 
officer sent was Anwar Sadat, now head of Egyptian 
“brain-washing” operations and another of the ruling 
Twelve.) The two Salem brothers, who occupy positions 
that can best be compared to those of Goebbels and 
Goering, are known exponents of fascism. 

This is not to say that the Egyptian Government is 
unconcerned with the plight of its people. Many good 
things have been done. Food prices have been forced 
down. A type of Egyptian FEPC has been instituted, 
not on the basis of color and religion but against nepo- 
tism, Public schools are now truly open to the public, to 
the poor as well as the small group of the very rich. An 
attempt is even being made at land reform. In one sense, 
this makes the problem more critical; we are all familiar 
with the reasoning of apologists for Mussolini that “he 
made the trains run on time.” The basic trouble for a 
man of good will, when dealing with Arab states like 
Egypt, is that, although he is naturally sympathetic to 
the desire for real independence on the part of all 
peoples, closer knowledge leaves him with the sickening 
feeling that, because the desert sons of Islam start from 
such alien premises, it may be that the uses of their 
freedom will be far more inhuman than the practices of 
the former colonial powers. Change, as Nietzsche un- 
fortunately did not understand, does not automatically 
mean that man goes toward the angels rather than the 
dogs; as modern history shows, things can get worse 
and still worse until they approach the apocalyptic. If 
Naguib has indeed accepted the political ideas of National 
Socialism, Egypt is stoking a dangerous furnace. 
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BYWAYS IN AMERICAN CULTURE: 





The Girlie Magazines 


An industry run for diseased minds still poses as ‘proper’ 


By Geoffrey Wagner 


\\ HAT CONSTITUTES a pin-up?” the Editor of 

Art and Camera asks in a recent issue provid- 
ing some interesting “acrobatic” nude studies for the 
assistance of artists; “it means revealing some portion of 
the feminine anatomy in a manner that is provocative, 
but proper.” “Proper” is the operative word in cheese- 
cake, or girlie, magazines. No matter how lascivious, 
obscene or plain perverted the pose of the model shown, 
provided the nipples of her breasts and the center of her 
body are covered (if only with what has been called a 
“diamanté jockstrap”’) all is well and a second-class mail- 
ing permit may be obtained. The result? A growing 
variety of some sixty different girlie magazines, de- 





Are you shocked to find the montage on the next page 
appearing in THE New Leaver? You shouldn’t be. Tawdry 
and tasteless as the girlie magazines are, they, too, are 
part of our life. The intellectual can, and does, ignore 
them as a person; as an intellectual, he cannot ignore 
them. It may be true, as Eliot and others have pointed 
out, that in the long view of history only the precious 
fragments called “high” culture have meaning. But to 
gauge the society in which one lives, one must note, sadly 
but definitely, that pinups bulk larger in the national 
unconscious than the civilized efforts of “little” reviews. 
This is the first of a number of articles which THE New 
Leaper will publish analyzing various crevices and cracks 
in the national cultural fabric. Geoffrey Wagner, novel- 
ist and critic, is the author of The Venables and The 
Passionate Land, and has contributed to the Saturday 
Review and other periodicals. In a future issue, we will 
publish his discussion of the new violence in our movies. 
Mr. Wagner prefers to go light on sociological and psy- 
choanalytical conclusions, and to present instead the un- 
varnished surface. So do we. If the montage shocks you, 
remember that this is what millions of our fellow-citizens, 
young and old, gape at every year. Verbum sapienti sat. 
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foresting Canada, loading our newsstands, and consuming 
the lives of thousands engaged in their production—all 
legitimized under the euphemism “proper.” 

Night and Day is representative of the largest group 
of these magazines, including Scope, Police Gazette, Pix, 
Picture Follies, Picture Fun, Paris Life, See, etc. A large 
(Life-size) periodical, it is produced monthly between 
glossy, colored covers, invariably exposing two pin-ups. 
Night and Day offers tell-tale correspondence, sexy girls, 
gruesome or bizarre news items, three pages of “No- 
torious World Crimes,” and small ads characteristic of 
the genre. Cost: 25 cents. Circulation: 705,000. 

Night and Day demonstrates unequivocally what might 
be called the pin-up psyche, specializing in colossally 
busty girls. Its favorite model is a carefree-looking lass 
called “Irish” McCalla who extends to 40.5 inches “in 
the north.” Other models make Jane Russell seem some- 
what skinny and include the fabulous Tempest Storm 
(the “storm in the north,” who boasts a top deck nudging 
43 inches), as well as Evelyn West, who has insured her 
“treasure chest” with Lloyd’s of London and claims to 
have invented a brassiere with a built-in ripcord. And 
there is no doubting the popularity of this type: “Irish” 
McCalla claims 3,512 offers of marriage by mail in 15 
months of modeling. 

The interesting aspect of these measurements is the 
narrow hip girth beneath the large pectus provided. The 
average hip measure of these girls is between 33 and 395 
inches. The Venus de Milo measures: bust 38 inches, 
waist 30 inches, hips 42 inches. It is odd to note how 
strongly this ideal, with its fecund lines and emphasis on 
the normal reproductive area of a woman's body, is be- 
ing contested by this pin-up type. (This. in turn, has 
nothing to do with the lank high-fashion model currently 
glorified in the Luce press, The latter, with her ambiguous 
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sexuality, is quite a different phenomenon. One high- 
fashion model told me the other day that she had had her 
back teeth extracted in order to give her the necessary 
“gaunt look.”’) 

Gala for January 1953 contains only one of such 
direct attacks in the form of a pictorial article showing 
“a line of modern Venuses, all shapelier than the Greek 
goddess,” and concluding that the “modern beauties of 
today are ten times more appealing” than the lady who 
lingers in absent, untroubled calm under her cupola in 
the Louvre. The new pin-up is boyish from the waist 
down. Indeed, Margaret Mead ascribes the new high in 
American girls’ breasts to penis-envy. (For what it’s 
worth, girls’ slacks now boast of fly-openings in this 
country. ) 

The new pin-up is always protected from criticism— 
or from such “busybodying” interference as that of the 
Gathings Committee—by her reiterated patriotism. I: 
not actually photographed under a Stars and Stripes 
rippling in the wind, she is likely to be accompanied by 
the following copy, taken from Cover Girls Models and 
not an ad: 

“If you should travel around the world, you would 
find that no matter how strange were the people and 
the places you encountered, in every land there would 
be at least one familiar and friendly reminder of home 
—Coca-Cola. There is nothing odd about this, for 
Coca-Cola is a peculiarly American product. Perhaps 
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WHILE CLASSIC ART GETS BANNED, MAILS HANDLE VULGARITY, FETISHISM, QUACK ADS LIKE THIS 





that’s why Kathy Marlowe is a good deal like it—with 

the same sparkle, and zip, and kick. She is peculiarly 

American, too... . 

“She Is American Beauty at Its Best. She Is the 
American Dream—the Pie in the Sky Every American 
Man Wants—She Is Incomparable. . . .” 

Night and Day also is typical of other girlie mag- 
azines in its “vice” and “high-society” articles. In the 
“vice” articles, a horribly unrepresentative picture of 
America “after dark” is shown. “High society,” usually 
pictured sprawling in Southern France, is contrasted with 
“Bohemia,” which is represented as equally irresponsible 
and promiscuous. The picture of the artist drawn from 
these pages is the anti-intellectual stereotype of the “long- 
hair,” but unlike “high society,” to whom sympathetic 
envy is extended, the “long-hair” is shown as a luxury 
society can ill afford. A vicarious revenge for the truck- 
driver, cigar-store audience is provided by the question 
raised: Why should a class which is financially inferior to 
themselves pose as superior in any way? 

Bizarrerie abounds in these “news” items. Night and 
Day for April 1953 regales us with photographs of a 
monopede, a lovely blown out of a cannon, another gir! 
clad in leather, a female contortionist whose body has 
been lacquered with gilt paint and powdered glass (“the 
glass can cut into the skin”), German strippers, and the 
final story of a Swedish immigrant girl who seems to 
have been sliced up into rather small pieces, since it is 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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GIRLIE CONTINUED 


probable she was disposed of through the porthole of a 
ship. Peep Show for January-February gives us a male 
amputee, a scantily-clad woman suicide, dwarfs wrestling, 
a pin-up with hair to her knees, a lady lion-tamer, some 
speedway smashes, Hamburg taxi-girls and a female im- 
personator. Candid Whirl for June went all the way; 
it showed a bare-backed girl actually being flogged, over 
the enlightening caption: “Women were lashed publicly 
until just a short time ago in Britain.” 

Politics slips in alongside this lather of sex. Man to 
Man for January ran an article called “If Russia Should 
Win,” showing the usual busty blonde in tattered skirt 
and half-mast neckline being trampled underfoot by a 
giant boot: “Our girls would be helpless under the boots 
of the Asiatic Russians.” In Night and Day for last May, 
one can find the following copy accompanying pictures 
of women wrestling in mud in Germany: 


“It is a long time since the Municheers have seen 
any real German sport. In the good old days, there 
was fun almost every day of the week. Hitler and his 
brownshirts, who got their first real welcome in 
Munich, had a keenly developed sense of fun. . . .” 
From Night and Day one descends a rung to another 
large group of cheesecake mags, smaller but bulkier. 
On the whole, these are far more wholesome than the 
rather exotic Night and Day group. They simply consist 
of eighty pages or so of pin-ups. The presentation is 
more homey. Lonely readers are invited to write in to 
models. Popularity contests and polls appear each issue, 
Marilyn Monroe emerging from one not long ago. Nearly 
all the captions under these girls, however, are fairly 
suggestive: “Two For Tease,” “A Pair of Beauties,” “So 
Much Such,” “All Wool and A Yard Wide.” and so forth. 

Then there are Wink, Titter, Eyeful, Beauty Parade, 
Flirt. These are printed on pulp and offer monotonous 
photographs of models in desperate underwear and stilt 
heels. This group has just burgeoned another member, 
an “exposé” called Confidential which was recently ex- 





posed in no uncertain fashion by the New York Post, 
The Post showed that the publisher of this magazine was 
a busy man indeed, having posed as the male model in 
his pages in the guise of a slave trader, an amorous 
guitarist, an African hunter and a rather corny-looking 
cop, right down to “Jules Latour, famed bra designer.” 

No survey of pin-up magazines, however, would be 
complete without Bizarre: A Fashion Fantasia, a handy 
pocket-size affair resembling the English London Life 
in its heyday. Bizarre is a prosperous, plushy bi-monthly 
of some seventy pages, lavishly illustrated with photo- 
graphs of high-heels in close-up, long hair, masks, chains, 
ropes, and pig-tailed film stars in frills and untidy- 
looking boots. There are many engaging snaps of young 


maidens dressed to the maxim, “il faut souffrir pour étre | 


belle,” and everyone is “proper.” The periodical’s cor- 
respondence is of the type to be found in The English- 


woman’s Domestic Journal of the 1860s. (The titles of a ; 
few recent letters: “More About Shoes,” “A Matter of © 


Obedience,” “More About Corsets,” “A Tyrant on Toes,” 
“Earrings for Control.”) 


The hypocrisy of censorship abets all this. While The | 
Pocket Book of Old Masters is banned as “obscene” in — 


Dubuque, Iowa, a pin-up photo agency advertises, and 
sends through the mails, the soiled underclothes of its 
models as “souvenirs.” Though The Birth of a Baby 
may not be exhibited, a gentleman from Frankfort, In- 
diana currently advertises in U. S. Camera, a respectable 
organ, that he has sets of German atrocity photographs 
for sale. Not to mention Mr. Irving Klaw, who boasts 
that he can sell you pictures of models, 
“being spanked while Bound and Gagged (Mis- 
Bondage series) .. . 
in Knee and Thigh Length Boots. . . 
shackled in wristcuffs and leg chains... . 
in chained Chastity belt and shackles . . 
wearing rubberized garments, rubber gags, rubber 
girdles, and other rubber items. . . .” 
Let’s drop that word “proper,” shall we? 





OUT OF CONDITION 


“Pay-as-you-chill” air-conditioning may soon be available to 
hotel patrons.—News item. 
A bit too cold? A bit too hot? 
Then drop a quarter in the slot, 
And settle back, and in a trice 
The air will be extremely nice. 
But how you'll swelter, how you'll freeze 
And wipe the sweat or hug your knees 
If, when it’s cold or when it’s hot, 
A dollar bill’s the least you’ve got. 


PROFIT WITH HONOR 


Gift Shop at UN Turns Neat Profit—Newspaper headline. 


If we should wax enthusiastic, 
Our reason’s not precisely 
Because these items made of plastic 
And chrome are selling nicely. 
Here’s why our lagging hope’s increased 
(Home papers kindly copy) : 
The UN’s gift shop is at least 
A shop, and not a shoppe. 


—Richard Armour 
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CHAMBERLIN 


| WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Brilliant Satire 
From Britain 






T Is very seldom that I turn over this space in THE NEW LEADER to a guest 
contributor. Recently, however, I found in the British weekly Time and Tide 
of February 27 one of the finest pieces of political and journalistic satire I have 
read in several years. The author is concealed behind the pseudonym, “Roderick 
Random,” but I have a suspicion as to his identity. If my guess is correct, he is 
a brilliant journalist and one of the genuine masters of irony and ridicule in 
modern English prose. He is also one of the all too few principled British anti- 
Communists—because he has never forgotten the cruelty, hypocrisy, human 
suffering and degradation that he saw in the Soviet Union during the bleak 
and terrible famine in the winter and spring of 1932-33. Now let “Roderick 
Random.” whoever he may be, speak for himself, in a version necessarily 


abridged to fit this space: 


FACING AN AWFUL LOT OF FACTS 
A Progressive Leading Article of the Year 1960 


It is the firm conviction of the New 
Politician and Anti-Nation [there is 
a British anti-anti-Communist weekly 
called the New Statesman and Nation 
—W.H.C.] that the disquieting news 
that has recently come from Eastern 
Europe imposes upon the entire press 
a responsibility for sober comment 
and cautious reporting such as has 
never been known before in the whole 
of human history. The screaming 
headlines and hysterical war whoops 
which have disfigured the capitalist 
press in the last week are much more 
than an insult to human intelligence 
and dignity. They are no less than 
a direct provocation to a Third World 
War. It must be stopped. Never had 
the Press Council more urgent busi- 
ness than this. 

But, while we feel it our duty to 
expose the wishful thinking and the 
sadistic screaming of the Fleet Street 
Blimps, we have no wish to conceal 
our opinion that the situation is 
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grave. For example, the public hang- 
ing of Herr Ulbricht from the top of 
the Brandenburger Tor cannot be 
lightly dismissed as a piece of sense- 
less and irresponsible hooliganism. 
There is more to it than that, and the 
Daily Worker does the progressive 
cause no good by pretending that 
Herr Ulbricht accidentally hanged 
himself while doing gymnastic exer- 
cises on the top of the Tor... . 

When all malicious canards have 
been discounted, there remains a sub- 
stratum of disquieting truth. There 
is a total general strike from the 
Baltic to Ruthenia. In every town, 
public buildings are on fire and 
thousands of Communist officials 
have been liquidated. The slaughter 
goes on, and it must be clear to any 
realist that conditions all over East- 
ern Europe are not far short of civil 
disorder. .. . 

Nothing whatever was gained when 
Warsaw Radio tried to broadcast a 


lengthy statement claiming that all 
was quiet within the city when the 
noise of rifle shots and exploding 
hand-grenades could be heard by all 
listening and, indeed. the announcer 
appears to have been shot dead in 
the middle of paragraph two. ... 

However, such faults as these are 
at least faults on the right side, but 
what can be said of the insane provo- 
cations of the American-sponsored 
radio in West Berlin? That radio 
broadcast the news of Herr Ulbricht’s 
death six times in one day without 
a single word of regret. This is 
McCarthyism run amok... . 

It is now absolutely essential for 
the very survival of the human race 
that there should be four-power 
talks on the highest level at once. 
Even if Mr. Malenkov is indeed dead, 
there must be somebody else in Rus- 
sia who is still alive. And, if Mr. 
Malenkov is not dead, then let the 
Prime Minister seek him out by all 
means, advertising in the newspapers 
if necessary. 

Until this week, we have always 
insisted that it would be idle for the 
Prime Minister to talk with the 
Kremlin unless he came armed with 
the offer of immediate and uncondi- 
tional disarmament. But, once again, 
the ideal solution, delayed too long, 
has been rendered obsolete by events. 
The recent restiveness in Eastern Eu- 
rope and perhaps in Russia itself 
makes it necessary to offer much 
more. The Prime Minister must offer 
to send reliable British troops to 
maintain order and restore confi- 
dence in the people’s regimes. Only 
when that is done can we reasonably 
ask Russia to consent to our dis- 
armament. 

This proposal may well prove un- 
popular, but we are convinced that 
nothing less imaginative will meet 
the present emergency. Justice and 
expediency alike demand it. The 
peace of the world may yet be saved 
by one bold stroke. But, if we stand 
back and do nothing, Blimpish reac- 
tion may well triumph over the pro- 
gressive forces and extinguish the last 
and best hope of all mankind. 












EDITORIAL 


UST A FEW Days after two hydrogen bombs 

were exploded in the South Pacific, the circus 
opened in New York and spring was here. More 
than our usual optimism made us sense that there 
was an intimate connection: Somehow, we feel, 
the searing Eniwetok explosions are the prelude 
to a renewal of man’s creative energies, so long 
blighted by the specter of the Big Bomb. To put 
it bluntly, we think the generals are through. We 
think the horror of our latest H-bomb—coupled 
with the certain knowledge of similar Soviet 
weapons—spells the end of our limitless faith 
in machinery, foretells the decline of “strategic” 
ideology, and compeis a new search for human 
and political approaches to world problems. 
After being cowed for so long by military 
cartographers, stockpile statisticians and target- 
date fixers, the man of ideas and ideals steps into 
the spotlight once again. 

The generals are through, first and foremost, 
because the blind alley at the end of the arms 
race is becoming more and more apparent, in the 
Soviet bloc as well as in the free world. The 
intense atomic consciousness of Britain and 
Japan is now evident. Even Georgi Malenkov 
feels compelled to say that an atomic war would 
mean “the destruction of world civilization” ; 
lengthy accounts of atomic horror have been 
published for the first time in the Soviet press. 
Although official Washington is still talking 
atavistically about the threat of atomic retalia- 
tion (a good slogan for 1947, perhaps, but not 
for 1954), a former Secretary of State has de- 
clared plainly that “only a madman” would 
plunge us into “the unspeakable disaster of a 
world war.” Our own people will surely gain 
entirely new perspectives when and if they see 
the latest H-bomb films. As Lewis Mumford has 
stated, the people then “may well doubt the use- 
fulness of instruments which, under the guise of 
deterring an aggressor or insuring a cheap vic- 
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The Generals Are Through | 


tory, might incidentally destroy the whole fabric 
of civilization and threaten the very existence of 
the human race.” 

What all of this means is that the recent 
Pacific and Siberian hydrogen blasts have re- 
moved the Big Bomb as a major factor in world 
politics, just as previous developments elimi- 
nated the threat of poison gas and bacteriological 
war. If this is so, however, wherein lies the policy 
of the United States in the global ideological 
struggle? In Europe, military buildups now form 
practically the whole of our policy, while in Asia 
the military threat seems our chief stock-in-trade. 
In both continents, political, social and economic 
action have been no more than the sales tax on 
the budget of war. 

This was to be expected. Ever since 1941, the 
military specialist has been unreservedly de- 
ferred to by almost the entire political com- 
munity. Since 1950, the situation has deteriorated 
further. In place of our earlier political pro- 
grams, we now call names, issue ultimatums. 
quarrel openly with our friends, and consort with 
the dregs of world society. This, too, was to be 
expected. When a nation’s mind shifts from the 
building of peace and the conservation of democ- 
racy to the contemplation of war strategy, the 
language of the intellect often gives way to thie 
language of the barracks. And so we chugged 
along behind the pied pipers of geo-strategico- 
logistico-thermonuclear doom, and forgot the old 
human questions: What do men and women 
want? How can we help them? How can we 
correct our past mistakes? What shall we do for 
our heirs? In the miasma of compromise, ex- 
pediency and fear, we had lost our way. 

The Siberian and Pacific H-bomb explosions 
now tell us that we were marching blindly, that 
there are no mechanical cures for the maladies 
which afflict human souls. Our hope now rests 
with statesmen and philosophers. 
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_ European Communism. 
if _ By Franz Borkenau. 
' Harper. 564 pp. $6.00. 


it § Ir 1s astonishing and exasperating 
e- | how little people learn from dearly 
qd |. won experience. Political writers to- 


day compare the “realistic” and “con- 
servative’ Malenkov with the “fanat- 


al ical” and “revolutionary” Stalin in 
‘Y | exactly the same terms used to com- 
al | pare the “realistic” Stalin with the 
m | “dogmatic” Lenin thirty years ago. 
‘_ | Neutralists swarm by the thousands 

around the old fly-trap of “peaceful 


coexistence.” Edouard Daladier, al- 
ternately supported and denounced 
by the Communists a dozen times in 
the past. undertakes a pilgrimage to 
Warsaw with the same zeal with 
which he flew to Munich. The con- 
firmed anti-Communist, Giuseppe 
Saragat. recommends inviting the 
Italian Fierlinger, Pietro Nenni, into 
the Cabinet. The Indian Praja So- 
cialist party, an anti-Communist 
group, concludes an electoral alliance 
and united-front agreement with the 
Communists. And all this is happen- 
ing after 36 years of watching the 
Communists in action. 

For those people who are capable 





of learning from experience, Franz 


ed | Borkenau’s book is an invaluable in- 
” strument of education. It is not only 
1d a comprehensive history of European 

Communism (outside of Russia) but 
en also a critical manual of Communist 
we ~— strategy and tactics. It describes 
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every trick used by the Kremlin’s 
agents: it follows Communist poli- 
cies through all their twists and 
turns, And it explains the reasons for 
shifts in the “line” in each period. 
Mr. Borkenau does not fall for the 
Various theories that Communism is 
gradually developing into something 
~ ™ore peaceful and democratic. He 
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Antidote for Wishful Thinking 


Reviewed by Peter Meyer 
Co-author, “The Jews in the Soviet 
Satellites”; contributor to “Commentary” 


proves on every page that the des- 
potic, terroristic and expansionist 
character of the Communist move- 
ment never changes. But methods do 
change. The United Front of 1922 
was not identical with the Popular 
Front of the Thirties and with the 
“national fronts” of today. There are 
significant differences reflecting basic 
changes in the various Communist 
parties’ role in the Soviet drive for 
world power, and Mr. Borkenau has 
a keen eye for their meaning. 

The United Front tactic of the 
Twenties was based on the assump- 
tion that the working class was the 
main force of the world revolution 
and the only reliable ally of Soviet 
power abroad, It was aimed at the 
Socialist parties and the labor unions; 
any coalition or cooperation with 
non-labor groups was_ unthinkable. 
And it was limited by the rule that 
the Communists must always proudly 
proclaim their final aims: socialist 
revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

In this Procrustean bed, Commu- 
nist leaders had little room for man- 
euver. If they openly proclaimed 
their aims and constantly attacked 
their allies, they were condemned by 
Moscow as sectarian and inefficient— 
left-deviationism. And if they ser- 
iously tried to achieve unity of action 
with their partners, they were accused 
of opportunism and appeasement of 
the Social Democratic “traitors”— 
right-deviationism. All the frantic 
turns of the first Comintern years 
could not resolve this contradiction 
and ended by discrediting and iso- 
lating the organization. Nevertheless, 
in most countries the Comintern was 


able to preserve an organizational 
skeleton which, after the ouster of 
all independent leaders, right and 
left, was transformed into a not very 
efficient but completely malleable in- 
strument of Soviet policy—any Sov- 
iet policy. 

This process also removed the last 
tenuous tie between the Soviets and 
the interests of the Western working 
class. After years of experience, the 
masters of the Kremlin discovered 
that not the proletariat but rather 
certain strata of the middle-class in- 
telligentsia were most useful for the 
transmission of Soviet influence 
abroad. The Bolsheviks should have 
known this from their own exper- 
ience, for their original cadres had 
been preponderantly “petty-bour- 
geois” in origin. But they suppressed 
the memory of this original sin which 
so contradicated Marxian theory, 
and it took 20 years of bureaucratic 
rule before Stalin and Molotov began 
to speak, at the Eighteenth Party 
Congress, about the “Soviet intelli- 
gentsia” as the new élite of the na- 
tion. Abroad, they chased from the 
Comintern all intellectuals who tried 
to use their intellect, and promoted 
to leadership ignorant workers who 
could be easily manipulated by “pro- 
fessional revolutionaries” from Mos- 
cow. 

Outside the party, however, even 
in the most “leftist” periods, Willy 
Muenzenberg was allowed to or- 
ganize “sympathizers’”—intellectuals, 
professionals, and capitalists with a 
bad conscience—and, in spite of the 
humiliating treatment of these sec- 
ond-class participants in the Commu- 
nist movement, the success was tre- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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mendous. Here, for the first time, 
emerged the now-famous fellow-trav- 
eler, crypto-Communist, infiltrator, 
front CP-controlled 
business chain, etc. 

It was a long time before these 
changes were officially recognized by 
Communist doctrine. But Hitler’s ac- 
cession to power accelerated the proc- 
ess. The Popular Front of the Thirties 
was quite different from the old-style 
United Front. The strategic aim was 
still to deceive, capture and finally 
destroy the party’s allies. But the 
Communists were no longer choosy 
about who these allies should be. A 
coalition with bourgeois parties, re- 
garded as a mortal sin ten years 
earlier, was now the great objective. 
As Mr. Borkenau points out with 
much documentation, there was, at 
least in France, no limit on how far 
right the Popular Front might go. 

At the same time, the Communists 
were now not only permitted but or- 
dered to conceal and deny their final 
aims. There was nothing a Commu- 
nist could not say or do when or- 
dered by the party. There was only 
one cardinal sin—disobedience. The 
Comintern sections ceased to be po- 
litical parties in any meaningful 
sense. They became centralized, con- 
spiratorial organizations of blindly 
obedient Soviet agents. The dogs were 
now so well trained that the organ- 
izational leash of the Comintern 
could easily be dispensed with when 
it became necessary in 1943. The 
whip, in the form of subsidies and 
underground apparatuses, remained, 
of course, in Moscow’s hands. 

Mr. Borkenau thinks that this de- 
velopment will finally lead to a sit- 
uation in which the Communists will 
hide not only their aims but their 
personnel as well, and the legal Com- 
munist parties will completely dis- 
appear. I see no evidence for his 
assumption; certainly the legal Com- 
munist parties in France or Italy 
are a tremendous asset to Moscow. 
The Soviet leaders will, more prob- 


organization, 


ably, continue to combine legal with 
underground activities. They will 
never put all their eggs in the “legal” 


basket, of course, and the crypto- 
Communists and infiltrators may 


play an increasing role. But Commu- 
nist parties will continue to exist in 
all countries where they can achieve 
influence, and the Communists will 
fight for their legality tooth and nail. 
They know how important these legal 


organizations are as a recruiting and 
training ground for the illegal ap- 
paratuses, and as means of creating 
an appropriate climate of opinion. 

I have tried to summarize one 
aspect of the development of Com- 
munist policy; European Commu- 
nism contains a mine of material on 
its many aspects. But not all periods 
and countries are equally well han- 
dled and documented. The book con- 
centrates on two Comintern sec- 
tions: the German party in the period 
before, and the French party in the 
period after, Hitler’s rise to power. 
Interesting chapters on Spain, the 
wartime policies of the British Com- 
munists, and the party histories of 
Yugoslavia and Albania are added as 
major excursions. There are good 
reasons for the concentration on 
these countries and periods. But a 
contributing factor seems to be that 
ample material has been collected, 
sifted and evaluated by such authors 
as Ruth Fischer and Angelo Rossi. 
In dealing with other parties and pe- 
riods, the author is not only sketchier 
but sometimes also less reliable. He 
often fails to grasp local background 
factors and confuses different stages 
in party history, mixing up “right” 
and “left” deviationists. This only 
serves to remind us how many re- 
liable studies a@ la Rossi must be 
written before a general historian of 
the Communist movement can find 
sufficient trustworthy material. 

On the other hand, Borkenau is 
excellent in his characterizations of 
political personalities he has known 
or whose careers he has followed. 
The conceited ignoramus Ernst Thael- 
mann, the “completely colorless true- 
blue proletarian party bureaucrat” 
Maurice Thorez, the super-clever op- 
portunist Palmiro Togliatti come 
alive in the pages of this book. 


Borkenau’s knowledge of Commu. | 


nist types helps him interpret the 
Communist policy shifts and _ intra 


party struggles, especially in the twi) 


light period when an old “line” has 


already been superseded by new faits) 


accomplis of Soviet foreign policy 


but orders from Moscow are slow in : 
arriving. He has a wealth of back) 


ground information, in addition toa 
vivid imagination and a great talent 
for shrewd conjecture. Sometimes, 
however, his imagination misleads 


him, and some of his conjectures are) 
rather startling. For example, it isp 


hard to believe that the MVD ari 


ranged Traicho Kostov’s surprising 


plea of not guilty in open court inj 


order to give greater weight to the 
























anti-Tito material in his confession,” 


His withdrawal of his former confes 


sion could only compromise the en) 
tire trial and all its “revelations.’) 
The MVD does not like to have 4) 
case spoiled by a retracting defend) 
ant—that can cost the investigators) 


their heads. . . 

The most dubious of Borkenau’ 
interpretations is his explanation of 
Tito’s defection. According to Bor. 
kenau, it had nothing to do with 
Yugoslav nationalism. “It was 1 
struggle in terms of twentieth-cen 
tury totalitarianism, not of nine 
teenth-century nationalism.” The is 
sue of Yugoslav independence “was 
a subordinate element in a struggle 
for much wider issues.” 
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What were the issues? In Bor) have 







kenau’s opinion, there were two fac 
tions in world Communism. One, 
directed by Zhdanov, favored a quick 
offensive against the Western worll 
after World War II. Another, led b 
Malenkov, favored a more cautio 
course. Tito belonged to the Zhdano 
group. When Stalin finally decid 
against Zhdanov and the latter’s fa 
tion was liquidated, Tito saved him 
self by deserting the Soviet orbit. 
There are many indications th 


the Zhdanov-Malenkov struggle a0) 
tually occurred, but where are th!) 
proofs that this was the main ree 
son for Tito’s defection? Yugoslavia)” 
to be sure, had been an exemplar” 
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mmu-| atellite. In nationalization, elimina- 
ot the! tion of opposition parties, dictator- 
intr) ship and terror, Titoland preceded 
@ tw and surpassed all other Eastern 
” has} European countries under Soviet 
v faits domination. This is all true—Tito 
policy| had certainly been the fair-haired boy 
ow in} of the Cominform. 

back But there the proof ends. In all 
n to al stories about the break, the Belgrade 
talent) as well as the Moscow version, there 
times, js no evidence of a struggle between 
sleads ' aradical and a moderate wing of the 
es att) Cominform and the Politburo. And 
it ik) though Tito might have had a vested 
D arf interest in eliminating allusions to 
rising E his leftism at a time when he was 
urt ing dependent on Western benevolence, 
to the) Stalin would certainly not have 
>ssion. | helped him cover his traces. The 
onfes | Cominform resolution expelling Tito 
he en: 3 charged him with every conceivable 
ions.” » and inconceivable deviation. Only one 
ave @/ was not mentioned: leftist adventur- 
efend) ism in international affairs. At the 


gators same time, the Yugoslavs never ac- 
cused the Stalinists of rightist op- 
enau’| portunism—which, while bad policy, 
ion of would have been a probable first 
» Bor : spontaneous reaction at the time of 
. with the break if Borkenau’s theory were 
vas 45 correct. 
th-cen: > Furthermore, why should one sup- 
nine pose that Communist bureaucrats 
he is) would sooner fight for a global stra- 
» “was ‘ tegic concept than for something 
ruggl|) much nearer to them: power in their 
/own country? Countless times, we 
| Bor © have seen Communist parties change 
o fac strategy overnight at a nod from 
Ont, Moscow. Some leaders may have gone 
quid under with the discarded policy, but 
world most of those who obeyed in time 
led by) were able to go on serving Moscow. 
jutious|) We have no reason to doubt that Tito 
idano'>and his cohorts were prepared to 
ecidel/ make any necessary changes in the 
’s fac) “line”—after all, they had to change 
d him >much more when they jumped the 
rbit. | Soviet ship, But to give up real power 
s_ thal! in their country, just acquired and 
le ae practically unlimited—that was an- 
re th/Jother story. When one reads Bel- 
in_ ret) )grade’s protests against the arrogance 
»slavit| of the Soviet “supervisors,” their in- 
mplar}flated salaries as compared with those 
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of Yugoslav ministers and generals, 
and the MVD’s attempt to check on 
Yugoslav officials, one knows the real 
reasons for the Tito-Stalin break. 

Of course, this was not mere sen- 
timental nationalism. But, even in 
the nineteenth century, nationalism 
was an expression of very real inter- 
ests. Among other things, the middle 
class in dependent nations objected 
to being exploited and degraded in- 
to mere agents of some great imper- 
ialist power. In the twentieth century, 
the Communist bureaucracy in na- 
tions exploited by Soviet imperialism 
cannot help developing similar ten- 
dencies. Of course, the Titoists were 
not concerned about Yugoslavia so 
long as they were powerless outlaws. 
But now Yugoslavia belongs to 
them—reason enough for patriotism! 

The Soviet leaders’ unceasing strug- 
gle against “bourgeois” (read: bu- 
reaucratic) nationalism and separat- 
ism from Czechoslovakia to Kazakh- 
stan proves that they understand this 
mechanism better than does Borkenau. 
The latter is being rather superficial 
when he says that the conflict between 
Stalin and Tito was “totalitarian in 
content” though “nationalist in 
form.” Of course both Stalin and Tito 
were totalitarians. But the struggle 
between them reflected the inner con- 
flicts of the Soviet system: the strug- 
gle of “native” bureaucratic national- 
ism in the oppressed nations against 
totalitarian imperialism. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I 
consider it a merit of Borkenau’s 
book that it offers controversial in- 
terpretations. Even when one does 
not agree with the author, he raises 
interesting questions, Everyone who 
does not want merely to be “against” 
Communism, but to know what it is 


and how it works, should read this 
book. 
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old Irish name... now 
it’s the best way to 
start an argument 


What's all the fuss about? This 
book is the first honest look at 
the record—the whole huge, 
record of McCarthy's successes 
and failures. The case FOR 
McCarthy, the authors conclude, 
is clear. In spite of the repeated 
attacks of his enemies, the left 
wing and+liberal press, radio & 
TV commentators, fellow 
travelers, confused professors and 
clerics, McCarthy remains “the 
hardest anti-Communist in 


American public life.”’ 


IMI<>- CARTHY 
AND His 
ENEMIES 


by Wi tlliam F. Buckley, yr 
and L. Brent Bozell 


*Author of God and Man at Yale 
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Henry Regnery Company 


20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








A Pawn of Intrigue 


The Life and Times of Lucrezia Borgia. 


By Maria Bellonci. 
Harcourt. Brace. 343 pp. $5.00. 


Lucrezia Borcta was barely 12 
years old when her father, the gifted, 
restless and acquisitive Cardinal 
Rodrigo Borgia, mounted the Papal 
throne as Alexander VI and ushered 
in an era unparalleled for extrava- 
gance, corruption and naked terror. 
Descended from an ancient family 
of Spanish grandees, this “most car- 
nal of men” combined a mastery of 
ecclesiastical and juridical affairs 
with a political intuition which per- 
mitted him to move confidently amid 
. the dissensions and intrigues of Ren- 
aissance Italy. His affection for his 
children, whom he had legitimized. 
aroused in him dynastic ambitions 
which he set out at once to realize. 

At hand were two perfect instru- 
ments: his second son, the murder- 
ous and power-hungry Cesare, who, 
with fire. sword and poison, began 
the consolidation of Central Italy un- 
der Borgia domination: and _ the 
graceful. green-eyed Lucrezia, who 
was expected to play her part in the 
struggle for power by neutralizing. 
through one dynastic marriage after 
another. the most powerful rival 
families of Italy. 

How did Lucrezia fit into the 
family pattern of crime, intrigue and 
perfidy’ What did she think of her- 
self? Was her interior life in har- 
mony with the role she was made to 
play in public? These are the ques- 
tions which Maria Bellonci seeks to 
answer in her scholarly, illuminating 
and psychologically expert biog- 
raphy of the woman who has come 
down to us in legend and literature 
as a living symbol of villainy and be- 
trayal. 

Basing herself on contemporary 
accounts, diplomatic reports, Lucre- 
zia’s own letters and newly discov- 
ered material in the Vatican archives. 
where she spent seven years in pains- 
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taking research, Signora Bellonci 
comes to the conclusion that Lucre- 
zia was no more than a passive tool 
in the game of power politics and 
that “her real drama lay not in 
weakness but in the fatality of her 
acts of consent, each of which 
amounted to capitulation.” 

In trying to assess the degree of 
Lucrezia’s guilt in the sinister events 
which marked her youth, one must 
bear in mind that the worst of them 
occurred in her adolescence. Her first 
betrothal, at the age of ll. was 
broken when political expediency de- 
manded the forging of an alliance 
between the powerful Sforzas and 
the Papacy. She was therefore given 
in marriage at 13 to Giovanni Sforza. 
Lord of Pesaro, a weakling whom 
Alexander VI subsequently forced to 
acquiesce in the dissolution of the 
marriage on the ground of im- 
potence. Cesare then used the again 
nubile Lucrezia to gain a hold on 
the Kingdom of Naples. and she was 
wed to the ill-fated Duke of Bisceglie. 
who was foully murdered by Cesare’s 
henchmen once he had outlived his 
usefulness. Chroniclers of the peri- 
od are agreed that Lucrezia was in- 
nocent in the plots against her first 
husband, and there is no conclusive 
proof that she was guilty of com- 
plicity in the murder of the Duke of 
Bisceglie, whom she loved. 

It was not until she was 20 that 
Lucrezia had a voice in her own 
affairs and was able to satisfy her 
yearning for an orderly life. This 
she achieved through her marriage 
to the ponderous Alfonso d’Este, who 
was virtually blackmailed into ac- 
cepting her as his second wife. At 
the court of Ferrara, she led with 
dignity the life of the great ladies 
of her era. She surrounded herself 
with artists and men of letters, affec- 





tionately supervised the rearing of 
her numerous children, and main- 
tained the appearances of domestic 
harmony, although she managed to 
have two apparently platonic love 
affairs—first with the humanist 
Pietro Bembo, and later with Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga, husband of her bril- 
liant sister-in-law, Isabella d’Este. 
She turned finally to religion “for 
the sweets of love and the strength of 
hope.” When she died in her thirty- 
ninth year, she had attained a meas- 
ure of spiritual quietude. 

Signora Bellonci has drawn a con- 
vincing and compassionate  full- 
length portrait of Lucrezia as she 
moved through the infinitely complex 
and dangerous society into which she 
was born, and as she sought to recon- 
cile the terrifying contradictions of 
her heritage with her deep-seated 
craving for security and peace. She 
has, moreover, provided us with a 
prodigious mine of information on 
the daily life of the princes of the 
Renaissance, on their sumptuous 
houses, their magnificent costumes 
and jewels, and the lavish entertain- 
ments which filled their lives. 

Published in Italy in 1939, where 
it won the coveted Viareggio Liter- 
ary Award, this admirable work has 
since been translated into seven other 
languages. It comes to us in a sound, 
workmanlike translation by Bernard 
and Barbara Wall. Unfortunately, in 
abridging the original 600 pages in- 
to the present volume, some of the 
brilliance and subtlety of Signora 
Bellonci’s style has been lost. Never- 
theless. the impressive basic virtues 
remain unimpaired. This is a book 
that deserves a wide public. 
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Workers of the World 


The International Labor Movement. 
By Lewis L. Lorwin. 
Harper. 366 pp. $5.00. 


WueEN the First International was 
launched over 100 years ago in the 
days of the Communist Manifesto, 
it had all seemed so simple. Ruthless 
employers would rapidly drive the 
workers into worldwide unity. After 
the final conflict, a new epoch would 
begin. Workers of the world, dis- 
carding the chains of their wage 
slavery, would rise from hell to 
heaven. Who could have foreseen the 
bitter internal rivalries of the suc- 
ceeding Internationals, the two cata- 
strophic World Wars, and the present 
threat of World War III and cosmic 
suicide? Who could have imagined 
the nightmare of Black and Red Fas- 
cism, with the latter even taking 
over the International song as its 
own nationalist anthem? We now see 
the colossal obstacles to world labor 
unity posed by centuries-old cultural 
differences, 

In his new study—an up-to-date 
version of his definitive Labor and 
Internationalism, published a quarter 
of a century ago—Lewis L. Lorwin 
spends no time on what-might-have- 
been. He soberly recounts the his- 
tory, policies and outlook of the in- 
ternational political associations, the 
international associations of unions 
in specific industries, and the general 
associations, such as the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) and the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (WFTU). 

Currently, Lorwin says, pragmatic 
and social-reformist tendencies are 
growing in strength in Western 
Europe. The role of American labor 
and the general problem are thus de- 


fined: 


“The West European labor 
movements are now reinforced by 
American organized labor, which 
is becoming an increasingly in- 
fluential factor in the international 
labor movement. A dynamic in- 
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dustrialism and national traditions 
make organized labor in the 
United States impatient with ‘ulti- 
mate goals.’ The general guiding 
ideas of American labor are to 
enlarge its share of the national 
income, to enhance the social re- 
sponsibilities of industry, to de- 
velop democratic industrial rela- 
tions, and to play a larger role in 
national life generally. While not 
in accord on all issues, American 
and West European labor move- 
ments share the desire to make in- 
ternational labor organizations an 
independent and effective force 
for practical and peaceful inter- 
national cooperation.” 

Reformism in Europe, however, 


faces revolution in the other con- 


tinents: 


“The reformist labor organiza- 
tions face a new problem as a re- 
sult of the entrance on the inter- 
national scene of the labor move- 
ments of Asia, Latin America and 
Africa. These movements differ in 
a number of ways, but they have 
one feature in common: They are 
influenced in varying degrees by 
nationalistic and _ revolutionary 
ideas and attitudes which are re- 
actions to agrarian and industrial 
backwardness, extremely low lev- 
els of living, conditions of 
colonialism, and memories of pre- 
vious dependence on foreign pow- 
ers. As a result, these movements 
swing back and forth between co- 
operation with and opposition to 
the pragmatic-reformist interna- 
tional labor organizations of the 
Western world.” 

This struggle between the ICFTU 
(the free trade unions) and_ the 
WFTU (the Soviet-dominated un- 
ions) for the support of unions 
throughout the world gives great im- 
portance to the last three sections of 
the book. Here is the record of the 
CIO’s_ ill-advised and _ short-lived 
membership in the ICFTU at the 
instance of Sidney Hillman, and 


the subsequent formation of the 


ICFTU. In contrast with its previous 
practice, the AFL now cooperates 


freely with socialistic European 
unions, but feels that even the 
ICFTU “is not always vigorous 


enough in combating Communism.” 
Lorwin thinks that the ICFTU lead- 
ers are troubled by the fact that the 
AFL carries on activities in Europe 
and Asia independently instead of 
working through regional ICFTU 
offices. 

The irregular development of 
world industry, the strength of na- 
tionalism in trade and culture, many 
workers’ identification with their 
employers in the effort to retain 
tariffs and competitive advantages, 
varying ideologies— all these are 
serious obstacles to effective labor in- 
ternationalism. Nevertheless, interna- 
tional agencies increase and an in- 
ternational economy with industrial 
and cooperation 
slowly but surely. 


political grows 

Unions are increasingly participat- 
ing in the intergovernmental agencies 
of the United Nations. Never before 
has there been such an exchange of 
union groups and individual mem- 
bers. The use of the international 
auxiliary language, Esperanto, is 
again receiving support as an impor- 
tant means of creating mutual con- 
fidence by removing the curse of 
Babel. 

The international labor movement 
cannot be the sole or primary agency 
for eliminating exploitation and war, 
but, as Lorwin shows, it can be an 
indispensable partner in building a 
“free international society.” Thus, it 
will give practical expression to 
Abraham Lincoln’s declaration that 
“the strongest bond of sympathy, out- 
side the family relations, should be 
one uniting all working people of 
all nations, tongues and kindred.” 
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Russia’s Own Philosophers 


A History of Russian Philosophy. 
By V. V. Zenkovsky. 
Columbia. 947 pp. (2 vols.) $15.00. 


EVEN THOSE who do not share 
the author’s views must recognize 
this as a valuable and interesting 
work of major importance. It starts 
out with an excellent, lively exposi- 
tion of the state of Russian thought 
up to the eighteenth century, when, 
“breaking away from the ecclesiasti- 
cal mode of life,” this thought “fell 
into absolute bondage to the West.” 
This bondage continued into the 
nineteenth century. Russia had no 
Spinoza, Descartes, Leibnitz, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Kant, Holbach or 
Helvétius. This has caused many to 
contend that Russian philosophy 
lacked originality and, in the final 
analysis, constituted either a synthe- 
sis of foreign thought or else a more 
or less successful imitation of it. 

Without denying the foreign in- 
fluence on Russian philosophy, V. V. 
Zenkovsky energetically demonstrates 
that an independent philosophical 
thought nevertheless emerged in Rus- 
sia whose unique quality was that it 
was “connected with . . . its own 
religious soil.” He mentions some 
hundred Russian philosophers, start- 
ing with Skovoroda, in the eighteenth 
century, and ending with N. O. 
Lossky, now living in the United 
States, whom the author describes as 
“the dean of contemporary Russian 
One notices that the 
great majority of these individuals 


philosophers.” 


are to be found in histories of Rus- 
sian social thought, but they appear 
there as writers, sociologists, politi- 
cal figures and scientists, rather than 
as philosophers. Mr. Zenkovsky un- 
fortunately includes among_philos- 
ophers some people who do not de- 
serve that rank. 

The author distinguishes two ten- 
dencies in Russian philosophy. The 
first, which he calls “secular,” in- 
cludes philosophical thought that 
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has divorced itself from religious 
consciousness, that is outside the 
Church and even hostile to it, that 
seeks to base itself exclusively on 
science and scientific experience, and, 
for that reason, is scarcely distin- 
guishable from similar philosophy in 
other countries. To this philosophical 
school Mr. Zenkovsky assigns Belin- 
ski, Bakunin, Herzen, Chernyshevski, 
Pisarev, the physiologist Sechenov, 
Lavrov, Mikhailovski, Kareyev, Mech- 
nikov, Vernadski, Plekhanov, Bog- 
danov, Lenin, Chelpanov and several 
others. 

Mr. Zenkovsky, an Orthodox priest, 
naturally finds this tendency, with all 
its variations of materialism and 
positivism, completely alien. To him, 
it is a blind philosophy and, as he 
shows, its exponents have, consciously 
or unconsciously, moved away from 
it. He points out, for example, that 
the anarchist Bakunin, in spite of his 
“secularism” and extreme anti-cler- 
icalism, was fundamentally a relig- 
ious man. His religiosity was not 
merely of the head; it encompassed 
his entire being, but was “within 
the limits of immanentism.” The 
author also regards Mikhailovski, 
the leader of the Narodniki, as a re- 
ligious man; and he says of Cher- 
nyshevski (not very convincingly, in 
my opinion) that he “was crowded 
and uncomfortable within the narrow 
framework of positivism and mater- 
ialism.” 

If the abovementioned exponents 
of “secular” philosophy are to be ex- 
cluded from the ranks of uniquely 
Russian philosophers, the other—and 
predominant—group is overtly linked 
with religion, though not always with 
the Church. It is interesting to read 
Mr. Zenkovsky’s characterizations of 
those whom he regards as_ the 
spokesmen of Russian philosophical 


thought. Gogol (1809-1852) was “a 
prophet of ‘Orthodox culture’ ” who 
pointed out that “Russia’s path was 
essentially different from that of the 
West, since the spirit of Orthodoxy 
was different from that of Western 
Christianity.” Khomyakov  (1804- 
1860), the leader of the Slavophiles, 
“was a ‘Christian philosopher’ in the 
true sense,” convinced “that cognition 
and possession of the truth is not a 
function of individual consciousness, 
but is entrusted to the Church.” Leo 
Tolstoy (1828-1910) denied the Di- 
vinity of Christ, broke with the 
Church and with the spirit of con- 
temporary culture, but he “thirsted 
for an unconditional rather than a 
conditional good, for a good that was 
not relative but absolute.” With 
Dostoyevsky (1821-1881), “the pro- 
phetic expectation of an ‘Orthodox 
culture.” which was first conceived 
by Gogol, .. . became . . . a central 
theme of . . . searchings and con- 
structions.” K. Leontyev (1831-1891) 
combined, as he expressed it himself, 
a “childlike attachment to the out- 
ward forms of Orthodoxy” and a 
“hatred of the forms and the spirit of 
modern European life.” V. V. Roz- 
anov (1856-1919) “lived by a sense 
of God throughout his life,” and yet 
“developed a sharper critique of the 
Church than even secularism has pro- 
vided.” One cannot help noting that, 
talented though they were, these five 
writers cannot be called philosophers. 

In his history, Mr. Zenkovsky de- 
votes the most attention to Vladimir 
Solovyov (1853-1900); indeed, it 
was really only with him that “Rus- 
sian philosophy” began. In_ the 
author’s words, Solovyov “lifted Rus- 
sian thought to universally-human 
horizons.” He very properly hastens 
to add, however, that Solovyov’s 
philosophical system is little known 
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outside of Russia and its importance 
“has not yet been admitted by phil- 
osophers generally.” Almost all the 
Russian philosophers of the last dec- 
ades-—D. Merezhkovski, the brothers 
E. and S. Trubetskoi, N. Berdyaev, 
S. Frank. L. Karsavin, O. Florenski 
and S. Bulgakov—have been in- 
fluenced by Solovyov, by his meta- 
physical theory of “Sophia,” of the 
“world-soul,” of the substance of the 
“Divine Triunity,” and of the lack 
of any distinction “between God and 
the world,” i.e., the concept of “total- 
unity.” Solovyov’s thought, which 
was forged by Spinoza and Schelling, 
by the Cabala and other mystical 
doctrines, constructed, as even Mr. 
Zenkovsky admits, “a very tangled 
system of ideas.” But this did not 
prevent his concept of “total-unity” 
from hypnotizing, “bewitching and 
subjugating” the minds of the philos- 
ophers just named, even though each 
of them introduced changes into 
Solovyov’s metaphysical schemes. 

Among these philosophers, all of 
them connected with Orthodoxy, the 
one best known abroad is N. A. 
Berdyaev, who died in Paris in 1948. 
Mr. Zenkovsky asserts rather acidly 
that Berdyaev’s philosophy was essen- 
tially merely “social and_ political 
writing,” that he was “excessively 
concerned with himself,” and _ that, 
although his philosophical gifts were 
incontestable, they were “not free,” 
since they were in constant thraldom 
to “passions” and “irrational im- 
pulses.” 

The author values S. L. Frank far 
more highly than he does Berdyaev, 
seeing in his system of “total-unity” 
and “Sophiological” metaphysics “the 
highest point of development of Rus- 
sian philosophy.” But even Frank 
loses importance by comparison with 
Florenski and Bulgakov, whom Mr. 
Zenkovsky regards as giants of phi- 
losophical and theological thought. 
Florenski, who was extremely gifted 
in the field of mathematics and phys- 
ics, abandoned them to turn to phi- 
losophy and theology, and took 
Priestly orders. Bulgakov, a talented 
Marxist of the 1890s, underwent a 
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fundamental spiritual evolution and 
also (in 1917) became a priest. Un- 
der the Soviet regime, Florenski was 
thrown in jail and deported to Sibe- 
ria, where he died, probably in a 
forced-labor camp. Bulgakov, who 
was exiled from Russia in 1922, died 
in Paris in 1948; in these years 
abroad, he wrote a number of works 
which made him, in the opinion of 
the author, a giant of Russian 
thought. Yet, in setting forth Bul- 
gakov’s theory of “Sophia,” “ 
femininity,” “the fourth hypostasis 
of the maternal womb of being,” 
which lay “between being and super- 
being” and occupied “a place between 
God and the world,” Mr. Zen- 
kovsky cannot help noting Bulgakov’s 
“enigmatic formulas,” his “obscu- 
rity,” and the “hopeless difficulties” 
in which he involves himself. 

With all due respect for S. N. Bul- 
gakov, whose excellent lectures on 
political economy I attended fifty 
years ago at Kiev Polytechnic In- 
stitute, his philosophical and theologi- 
cal cosmology should be dealt with 
more severely than does Mr. Zen- 
kovsky. From the latter’s analysis, it 
is clear to a “secular” person like 
myself that it is a murky, confused, 
meaningless piece of scholasticism, 
pretentiously created by a man who 
has fallen into mysticism and be- 
come presumptuous. If, in view of 
all this, Mr. Zenkovsky still considers 
Bulgakov a giant of thought, one can 
only conclude that presumptuous 
scholasticism does not dismay him. 
For example, finding in Florenski’s 
philosophy the concept of “the 
noumenal nuclei of things,” he raises 
the question whether these “nuclei of 
things” are not identical with “the 
‘prototypes’ which, according to 
Gregory of Nazianzus, God contem- 
plated in Himself before the creation 
of the world.” 

A phrase like that cannot but as- 
tound and perplex any “secular” per- 
son. Hitherto, we had been taught 
that God’s inseparable hypostasis is 
his incomprehensibility. Now it turns 
out that we can draw comparisons 
with, that is, we can comprehend, the 


eternal 


‘prototypes” which God “contem- 
plated in Himself” even before the 
world had been ‘created! In _ his 
Diary, Leo Tolstoy once posed the 
question: “Why did God divide Him- 
self in Himself?” and he answered 
simply and humbly: “I do not know.” 
This answer is, needless to say, better 
than mystical-scholastic attempts to 
comprehend what is recognized as 
being incomprehensible. 

Concluding his work with the com- 
pletely unexpected observation that 
philosophy deals with three central 
themes—the problem of personalism, 
the problem of freedom and the so- 
cial problem, which is “bequeathed 
by the gospel of the Kingdom of 
God”—Zenkovsky writes: 

“Russians who have matured 
spiritually in the Orthodox faith 
find different approaches [i.e., 
different from the West] open to 
the central problems... . by their 
inner nature and temper Russians 
are concerned with other perspec- 
tives than those which were re- 
vealed to Russia through the prism 
of Western secular philosophy.” 


More than one hundred years ago, 
Gogol, the Slavophile Khomyakov, 
and, before then, Chaadayev pro- 
claimed that Russia would one day 
utter a “new word” to the world that 
would lead to the solution of all so- 
cial problems. Some people have de- 
cided that the totalitarian order, a 
truly new and unforeseen social form, 
is this “new word.” Mr. Zenkovsky 
is, of course, not one of them. It is, 
therefore, all the more distressing 
that, while affirming for Russia other 
solutions, different from the West’s, 
of the problems of personalism and 
freedom and the social problem, he 
does not explain by the slightest hint 
how one is to conceive a non-Western 
European, but rather Orthodox Rus- 
sian, solution of “the central prob- 
lems.” 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


HINGS are looking up in_ the 
, rae The gloom of the past 
few seasons has been dispelled. 
Along Broadway, amid the usual 
sprinkling of bad or vulgar plays, 
there are deserved hits, controversial 
plays, and a goodly number of musi- 
cals. Off Broadway, there are sur- 
gings of fresh power and _ strivings 
for art—not all successful, but all 
welcome signs of adventurousness 
and youth, 

Among the attractive off-Broadway 
dramas is The Infernal Machine,’ 
Jean Cocteau’s retelling of the 
Oedipus legend. The French love to 
repeat the old Greek stories, fre- 
quently adding a sermon of their 
own; I still prefer Sophocles. Cocteau 
has, however, added one scene from 
the legend which is not in extant 
Greek dramas. a piquant meeting of 
Oedipus and the Sphinx—and “Club 
Theater” has introduced a new actress 
of imposing stature as the Sphinx. 
Louise Troy is a truly vital perform- 
er: she has stage presence, excellent 
range. a quick mind to grasp the 
nuances of the role. and an unques- 
tioned authority in the playing. She 
should not be very long off Broad- 
way. 

More ambitious are the two down- 


town theaters that have put on musi- 


1The Infernal Machine. By Jean Cocteau. Pre- 
sented by the Club Theater (115 West Fifty- 
second Street). 

2 The Threepenny Opera. English by Mare Blitz- 
stein. Music by Kurt Weill, Presented by Carmen 
Capalbo and Stanley Chase. At the Theater de 

ve. 

> The Golden Apple. By John Latouche. Music by 
Jerome Moross. Directed by Norman Lloyd. Pre- 
sented by T. Edward Hambleton and Norris 
Houghton, At the Phoenix Theater. 

* The American Savoyards in Gilbert and Sullivan 
Repertoire. Directed by Dorothy Raedler. At the 
President Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Good Cheer 
In the Theaters 


cals. The Threepenny Opera’ is a 
Marc Blitzstein adaptation of Bert 
Brecht’s German version of John 
Gay’s The Beggar's Opera. (Gay’s 
work is not mentioned on the pro- 
gram.) Blitzstein’s is the worst of 
the various “book and lyrics” adap- 
tations of Brecht, all of which are 
inferior to the original of John Gay, 
whose light and delightful work of 
art was turned into a heavy social 
document by the German. Gay worked 
with ridicule and laughter; Brecht 
sought through caricature for revolt. 
Blitzstein had trouble finding English 
to fit Kurt Weill’s music; he is 
so happy with a rhyme that reason is 
often neglected. Carmen Capalbo has 
struggled manfully with the material, 
but the present version is consider- 
ably less than Gay. (The Columbia 
University production of Gay’s own 
work will be discussed in this space 
later.) 

Cross town to the Phoenix Theater 
for brightness and laughter. John 
Latouche and his associates have 
found the golden touch to frame The 
Golden Apple.’ It seems odd to set 
the figures of the Trojan War on 
Mount Olympus, Washington, almost 
three thousand years after the great 
conflict; but in the township of 
Angel’s Roost and the metropolis of 
Rhododendron, 1900, we see the an- 
cient story cast its glow upon life 
today. Reminiscent yet remarkably 
up-to-date, evocative of the legendary 
past yet fresh as tomorrow's dew, 
The Golden Apple is a tour de force 
that theatrical skill has turned into 
a triumph. 

As the play begins, the three “god- 





desses,” matrons of Angel’s Roost, 
sit like the three fates beside the 
bored Helen. As in the legend, the 
contest comes—for the best cook. As 
they seek an impartial judge, Paris, 
sleek salesman from the big city, 
comes down in a gay balloon. (He 
dances most of his role, and all the 
words throughout the play are sung. 
This is a golden operetta.) 

From the Mondrian design of the 
opening curtain through the lures 
that lie in wait for the victorious 
soldiers, the settings and the staging 
are deft, tasteful and fresh. Most 
amusing is the Siren episode, swirling 
by the Goona-Goona lagoon in a 
parody of the South Sea paradise 
dreams of the 1900s: “Under the 
bamboo tree, I’ll bamboozle you and 
youll bamboozle me.” The _ lyrics 
throughout are cleverly rhymed: 
there are more lilts to the fancy and 
jogs to the delighted memory than in 
a month of musicals uptown. Of the 
large and lively cast, there is space 
to mention only Kaye Ballard as Helen 
(of the boredom and the torch), 
Priscilla Gillette as the faithful 
Penelope, Bibi Osterwald as Venus, 
the still surprisingly agile Jack Whit- 
ing as Hector, and Stephen Douglas 
as Ulysses. Hanya Holm’s choreogra- 
phy moves gaily along, and the music 
of Jerome Moross rounds out an al- 
together delightful evening. 

Uptown at the President Theater, 
a ten-week run of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan plays* is bringing charmingly 
fresh design and rich comedy to the 
greatest comic operettas of all time. 
The company is superb. In Rue 
Knapp it has a comedian who bids 
fair to overtake Martyn Green, in 
Norman Paige a lead who would once 
have been called a “matinee idol,” 
Sally Knapp, 
voices—which let you hear the words 


charm in excellent 
—-in principals and chorus, and in 
Dorothy Raedler a director who 
knows the traditional routine but 
dares to make innovations—keeping 
us always expectant and constantly 
rewarded. There are ten weeks of 
undiluted delight for Savoyards at 
the President. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Defends Pacifists Against 
Charges in Hook Article 


In his useful and generally fair article, 
“The Techniques of Controversy” [THE New 
Leaper, March 8], Sidney Hook fails to some 
extent, in his reference to pacifists, to apply 
his own counsels as to how discussion should 
be conducted. He writes: “Pacifists will sav- 
agely attack as ‘warmongers’ anyone who ad- 
yocates a policy of firm defense. . Their 
justification . . . is that the consequences of 
such a policy always lead to war.” This is a 
yery sweeping charge, suggesting that pacifists 
generally are short on logic and also on morals, 
He rubs it 
in, as it were, by concluding that “a crass 
refusal to apply to oneself the same principles 
of logic and ethics by which one judges one’s 


being addicted to name-calling. 


opponents is almost always found among fana- 
tics and extremists.” 

Had my friend said that pacifists sometimes, 
or that some pacifists, erred in the way in- 
dicated, | would have agreed. But how many 
instances can he produce in recent years of 
“pacifists” 
belongs in the category—indulging in the 
“warmongering” terminology and being guilty 
of “crass refusal” to judge themselves as they 
judge others? The great 
pacifists whom I encounter do not impute low 
motives to their non-pacifist brethren and 
raise no protest when | say, as I often have, 
that a conscientious combatant is on a higher 


perhaps he and I differ as to who 


majority of the 


moral plane than a self-righteous and com- 
placent pacifist. 

As to whether an atomic, or any other, arma- 
ments race leads to war, I am convinced that 
it does. When for this and other reasons I 
refuse to support my country’s “defense” meas- 
ures, 1 am aware that, in taking a stand upon 
such a vast and complex socio-political issue, 
I cannot foresee all the future consequences of 
my decision and that some of these conse- 
quences may be such as I would fain avert. 
But when my non-pacifist friends decide to 
support a “defense” which involves—however 
noble the motives—participation in a race in 
atomic and even biological armaments, are 
they not in the same position of being able 
to foresee only in limited measure the conse- 
quences of their decision? And I have often 
heard many of them lament some of the con- 
sequences. All of us finite beings have to act 
as we are led by conscientious conviction and 
by the best calculation we can make of the 
foreseeable results of our actions. 

One more remark: Sidney Hook appears to 
assume that a nation or values can be “strongly 
defended” only by armed might. He dismisses 
“appeasement”—and here I would go along 
with him—and then couples “passive resistance” 
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THE New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


with it as having the same “objective” result. 
It seems to me that, in an age when the means 
of warfare are hardly subject to rational con- 
trol and their use is likely to be suicidal, far 
too little real study has been given to the 
possibilities of what I prefer to call “non- 
violent resistance.” There are a considerable 
number of pacifists in Europe who are not 
dismissed as “appeasers” by those resistants 
who observed them through the years of war 
and occupation. 

New York City A. J. MustE 


Secretary Emeritus, Fellowship of Reconciliation 


The context of my remarks on pacifists shows 
that, in respect to them and to all other groups 
mentioned (even the “totalitarian liberals”), | 
did not intend to make a universal judgment. 
I was referring to a tendency. My personal 
experience in discussion with some pacifists 
not, I hasten to add, with my friend A. J.—led 
to the surprising discovery that they were con- 
fusing motives and consequences, I say “sur- 
prising” because most of those I have known 
seemed, until recently, to be full of the milk of 
human kindness despite their political naiveté. 
Perhaps I have stumbled upon a new variety, 
but the ones I mean are very strong for the 
foreign-policy line of the Quakers, are impatient 
of criticisms of the Soviet Union, and take a 
long, historical view toward evils everywhere 
except in the U.S.A. 

I do not assume that a nation or values can 
be defended “only by armed might.” If I be- 
lieved this, I would have to believe that we 
should always be at war, which is absurb. | 
am all in favor of “non-violent resistance” to 
totalitarian oppression if it is more effective 
and less costly in human life, suffering and de- 
gradation than more active forms of resistance. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 


"The New Leader” 
Forum 


of his “Spotlight- 
New York” 
every 
Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THE New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Special Introductory Subscription for: ...... 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 


27 Weeks—$2 


(28 weeks if you enclose your remittance! ) 


For New Subscribers Only 


The New Leader 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


] Bill me 


Add 50c for Canadian, $1.00 for Foreign Subscriptions 
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Extracts from 


THE SOVIET 
‘PHILOSOPHICAL 
DICTIONARY’ 


Read what the Commu- 
nists say about such men 
as John Dewey and Ber- 
trand Russell, such 
movements as Freudian- 
ism and existentialism. 
Get a first-hand picture 
of Soviet “social science” 
trying to cope with hu- 
manistic thought. 28 full 


pages. 


Published by the 


CONGRESS FOR 
CULTURAL FREEDOM 


15 cents a copy; 


10 copies for $1 


Send stamps, cash or check to Tue New 
Leaver, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3. 











IANS FLATBUSH . TRS. | 
aK" aE A S00 


“WICKED WOMAN" 
BEVERLY MICHAELS 
PLUS 


“DONOVAN'S BRAIN" 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


This is a matter to be determined from one 
historical situation to another. But, precisely 
because of the values which A. J. and I hold in 
common, I refuse to make a fetish of passive or 
non-violent resistance to evil. Gandhi’s methods 
could succeed only because he was using them 
against the British, They would not have 
availed against Hitler, Stalin or Mao. It seems 
to me that the active resistance of the Jews in 
the Warsaw Ghetto was morally more inspiring 
than the passive resistance of millions of their 
kinsmen who were exterminated in the camps. 

An atomic armaments race may result in a 
stalemate and not war. Non-violent resistance 
to the Kremlin, whose techniques of torture and 
brain-washing were devised especially to break 
non-violent resistance, guarantees a totalitarian 
Communist world. But as Elmer Davis once 
said: “Better no world than one [Communist] 
These, however, do not exhaust the 
alternatives. I would like to defend a world 
which would be safe for pacifists. And it is no 
contradiction to say that sometimes it is neces- 
sary to fight for such a world! 
New York City 


world.” 


Sipney Hoox 


Notes U.S. Is Not Sponsoring 
Trip by Japanese Neutralist 


The American Embassy here has asked me 
to correct a statement in my article, “Japan’s 
Rosenberg Case” [THE New Leaner, February 
1]. I wrote that Professor Shigeto Tsuru, a 
Harvard graduate and prominent anti-American 
neutralist, “is going to the United States this 
year under the Cultural Exchange Program of 
the State Department.” This was an error; 
the sponsor of the program is the U.S.-Japan 
Cultural Exchange Committee, which has no 
connection with the State Department. 

I might add that my mistake is a common 
one here in Japan, where the Cultural Ex- 
change Committee is popularly regarded as 
being under official American sponsorship. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Ralph Bunche, who 
visited this country under its auspices, were 
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deservedly looked upon as unofficial ambassg. 
dors of the United States. Unfortunately, some 
of the people whom the Committee has sen 
the other way, notably Professor Tsuru, are far 
less representative. 


Tokyo TAKEO Naoi 


Disputes Facts on Ouster 
Of African Native Leader 


Because John Hatch deals with an important 
subject in his article in the March 1 New 
Leaver, “Mr. Lyttelton and the Kabaka,” || 
must correct some of the inaccurate statements 
which he uses to justify his conclusions. 

It is quite untrue to say that, after the 
Colonial Secretary’s speech at the East African 
dinner on June 30, the Baganda decided ty 
press for a federal structure within Uganda 
On the contrary, what the Kabaka claimed was 
rather the separation of Buganda from the rest 
of the Protectorate of Uganda and the grant to 
it, i.e., Buganda only, of independence “within 
a short space of time.” That this was so was 
made quite clear in an interview between the 
Governor and the Kabaka which took place o | 
August 10. Mr. Hatch himself shows why this 
dismemberment was impossible when he says 
that Buganda holds the key to all economic 
development in the Protectorate; if you cut 
the heart out of Uganda, the rest of the Pro} 
tectorate could not live. Until this impracticable 
independence was to be achieved, the Kabake 
asked that Buganda be placed under the control 
of the Foreign Office. The other three provinces 
of Uganda, whose progress would be thus 9) 
gravely handicapped, were to remain under the 
Colonial Office. By no stretch of the imagination ” 
can this be called “pressing for a federal struc 
ture within Uganda.” 

It is also incorrect to say that it was no 
until after the Kabaka’s deportation that Mr. 
Lyttelton published his assurance that federe- 
tion would not be imposed. Chronologically, 
the opposition to the idea of federation in East 
Africa (and this was merely thrown out as 8 
possibility by the Colonial Secretary, not as” 
plan) was stated by the Kabaka’s ministers 0 
July 6. In view of this opposition, assurance 
were given to the Kabaka and his ministers 0 
three occasions: on July 27; on August Il, 
when the Governor stated in the Legislative 
Council that Her Majesty’s Government had 10 
intention at the present time of raising th 
question of East African Federation; and, finally, 
on October 27, when a further explicit assurance 
was given to the Kabaka and his ministers with 
which he stated (on November 3) that he we 
satisfied. Recognition as a ruler was not will 
drawn from him until November 30. 

But by the time the Kabaka had accepted tht 
British Government’s assurance on federatiot, 
he had raised the other demands for the it 
dependence of Buganda and the transfer / 
Buganda affairs to the Foreign Office. Further 2 
more, on October 27 he adopted a new attitude 
saying that he would no longer be willing © 7 
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nominate Buganda members to the Legislative 
Council, which had been reformed to allow in- 
creased African representation. Not only would 
he not nominate these members, but he refused 
to allow the Governor to nominate them in his 
place; and he made it clear that, contrary to the 
terms of the 1900 agreement governing relations 
between Buganda and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he intended publicly (in his own Buganda 
Council) to oppose the decisions of the British 
Government. It was on these issues, and on the 


issue of independence for Buganda alone, that | 
a complete failure to agree with the British | 


Government became evident. 
only after the Kabaka had had six long inter- 
views with the Governor, during which the grave 
consequences of his conduct were made quite 


It was, however, , 


clear to him, and after a personal appeal had | 


been made to him by the Colonial Secretary, 
that he was eventually told that recognition of 
him as the ruler of Buganda would be with- 
drawn. 

No one regrets this more than the British 
Government and the Government of Uganda. 
But the rejection of the Kabaka’s demands was 


inevitable if the policy of leading the whole of | 


Uganda forward to self-government was to be 
successfully carried out. Dismemberment, with 


all its tragic consequences, economic as well as | 


political, would have made the realization of 
this very difficult, if not impossible. 
Washington, D. C. A. CAMPBELL 


Colonial Attaché, British Embassy | 


Notes Contradiction in 


Senator Flanders’s Speech © 


The March 22 New LEApER carries a speech 
by Senator Ralph E. Flanders, which you have 
entitled “What Is McCarthy?” In it, Senator 
Flanders argues that our danger is from with- 
out, not from within. However, he reveals how 
confused he is when he says: 


“Of course, the attack may come from the 
air—sudden, catastrophic. This is possible, 
though unlikely, for why should the Soviet 
Government subject the Russian cities to 


destruction when it is doing so well by in- | 


filtration and subversion? In either case, 

the dangerous attack is from without, not 

from within. . 
New York City 


Giving Up ‘New Leader’ 
Too Great a Sacrifice 
Last year, I wrote you that I would discon- 
tinue my subscription in April 1954 for finan- 
cial reasons. 
So, here I am again. 
FriepA WUNDERLICH 


to read your magazine. 
New York City 


Give to 


The Red Cross 


April 5, 1954 


ALFRED KOHLBERG | 


However, I find it too hard not | 
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Produced by GEORGE PAL - Directed by BYRON HASKIN 
Screenplay by PHILIP YORDAN and RANALD MacDOUGALL 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


J Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


* “ROSE MARIE’”’ ,, CinemaScoPE storin, 


® ANN BLYTH - HOWARD KEEL- FERNANDO LAMAS 


BERT LAHR » MARJORIE MAIN «© Photographed in EASTMAN COLOR 
A MERVYN LeROY Production - Screen Play by RONALD MILLAR 
and GEORGE FROESCHEL - Directed by MERVYN LeROY - An M-G-M Picture 


THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 


“Glory of Gaster’’—Far-tamed Cathedral pageant produced by Leonidoff. 
“SPRING BOUQUET” — Gala new revue produced by Russell Markert . . . with 
the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. ..remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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You a target? 


Let's face it...we're all targets! 


if your plant is not ready with a disaster plan, 
better act now. There’s not a single American 
plant that’s out of range of an intercontinental 
bomber—and fires, floods, tornadoes or explo- 
sions can kill you just as dead as an atom bomb. 


It costs next to nothing to take a few simple 
steps which may save hundreds of lives. Here 
they are. Check them off today. 


(1D Call your local Civil Defense Director. He’ll help 
you set up a plan for your offices and plant—a plan 
that’s safer, because it’s integrated with commu- 
nity Civil Defense action. 


] Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. 
Be sure they’re adequate and up to date. Here, 


Th 


Camp Society in cooperation with the 


S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It ts 
Advertising Council 


again, your CD Director can help. He’ll advise you 
on supplies needed for injuries due to blast, radi- 
ation, etc. 


(_] Encourage personnel to attend Red Cross First- 
Aid Training Courses. They may save your life, 


(] Encourage your staff and your community to 
have their homes prepared. Run ads in your plant 
paper, in local newspapers, over TV and radio, on 
bulletin boards. Your CD Director can show you 
ads that you can sponsor locally. Set the standard 
of preparedness in your plant city. There’s no 
better way of building prestige and good com- 
munity relations—and no greater way of helping 
America. 

Act now... check off these four simple points... 
lives are at stake... have you a right to delay? 


People’s E:ducationa 


ind the dishers of America 
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